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Thanksgiving Thankfulness 


MANY educators who one day taught reading from the old McGuffey Readers may recall the 
story of ‘“‘Harry’s Riches.’ Although not particularly ‘“‘timed” in the book to be studied at 
Thanksgiving, it is nevertheless a good Thanksgiving thought 

The young American had been playing with another youth *‘who lived in a fine house, and 
on Sundays rode to church in the grandest carriage to be seen in all the country round.” Harry 
was downcast, so the story goes, because Johnny had ‘“‘money in both pockets and could get ever 
so much more if he wanted it.”’ 


A wise old uncle used some effective pedagogy. He diverted the lad’s depression by offering 





him huge sums of money for his eyes, for his hearing, for .a right arm, for a left, for his hands, 
for his feet, for his nose, and finally further astonished the “‘poor little boy” by an offer of $10,000 cash for the boy’s 
mother and $5,000 for the baby! 
[he young American learned in this lesson that he possessed treasures which “‘money in both pockets” can never 
buy. His final words in the story are, “Isn’t God good to make everybody so rich?” 
When we ask ourselves what we would take, in mere money, for our freasures comparable to those of the boy in the 
story, our spirit of Thanksgiving becomes. more real. 


Our American schools are recovering their ground lost during the years of world depression. For that we can be 


deeply appreciative as a Nation. ‘Today approximately 33,000,000 boys, girls, and adults are seeking education in schools 
and training classes 

More than 6,000,000 youths are enrolled in America’s high schools and 1,000,000 young men and women are pur- 
suing higher learning in our colleges and universities—the highest numbers for any year in the history of our country, 
Other educational trends in America today show: 

\ tremendous increase in civic education through an aroused interest in. public forums and discussion groups under 
both public and private auspices. There are additional opportunities in vocational education for training of skilled 
workers to meet the needs of changes in industry; better training and extended placement for the physically handicapped 
and disable: We have better school buildings and facilities and further consolidation of small rural schools in the 
interest of economy and better educational opportunity. And today there is a smaller proportion of illiterates in our 


Nation than ever before in its history. 
These are but a few of the many educational “‘treasures’”’ for which we, as American educators, as American citizens, 


have genuine appreciation. In the words of the little boy in the old McGuffey Reader, ‘“‘Isn’t God good to make every- 


‘ommissioner of Education. 


body SO TIC! 


I wish ull a cheerful Thanksgiving Day 
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Early Greek Plays 





N THESE days of modern theory and 
practice, it is sometimes profitable to 
enlarge one’s perspective by the 

examination of some of the beginnings 
of ideas or institutions that long have 
been accepted by civilized peoples. Just 
as we look back with pride over three 
centuries to the founding of Harvard 
College and see its influence in the extraor- 
dinary growth of higher education in 
this country, we may go back much 
farther for important sources of educa- 
tional subject matter and inspiration of 
different kinds now in use by our univer- 
sities and colleges 


In original Greek 


Greek literature for 


centuries held a high place of honor as 


language and 


educational mediums in colleges of arts 
and sciences. But other subjects have 
been substituted for them in most colleges 
today. In spite of this there are still a 
number of institutions. that keep alive 
the ancient fires, and in a few colleges the 
fires have been burning brightly. Among 
these we call attention to Randolph- 
Macon Women’s College, Lynchburg, 
Va. For nearly 30 years under the 
leadership of Prof. Mabel K. Whiteside, 
head of the Greek department, with the 
aid of the departments of art, music and 
physical education, the Greek department 
has presented the leading dramas of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripedes and other 
ancient Greek dramatists. Year after 
year the large class of Greek students all 
young women, has in addition to its regular 
class work, presented a drama in the 
original Greek with such accuracy as to 
diction, costuming and acting that the 
presentations almost perfectly recreate 
the dramatic scenes of centuries past. 
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Walton C. John, Senior Specialist in Higher Education, 


Office of Education, Describes Presentation of Early 


Greek Plays at Women’s College 


The play given this year was the 
Suppliant Women of 
was one of the oldest and most significant 
of Greek dramatists. He lived between 
525 and 456 B. C. The play was 
composed between 499 and 472 B. C. and 


it is the oldest European play extant. 


Aeschylus who 


Ideal stage 


The natural theater lying between hills 
on the campus is an ideal stage for the 
presentation of such plays. 

The Suppliants deals with the flight 
from Egypt of the 50 daughters of Danaiis 
of Greek deseent to Argos, Greece, where 
they seek asylum before the altars in the 
sacred place just outside the city. They 
have come to escape forced wedlock with 
the 50 sons of Aegyptus. The. King of 
Argos hears their story which proves 
their ancestry but hesitates for some time 
as to whether he should defend them 
from their pursuers, because he dreads 
war with the Egyptians. The suppliant 
maidens with the wool-wreathed suppli- 
ant boughs make their supplications 
with increasing intensity and are driven 
up higher on the altars in fear of the 
Egyptian herald who is attempting to 
intimidate and seize. them before the 
close-following Egyptians arrive. 

Finally, King Pelasgus decides in favor 
of the Danaids and frustrates the plans 
of the Egyptians. The drama closes 
with a chant of joy because justice has 
prevailed. 


Centuries old 


Sitting on the grassy slopes of the 
natural theater surrounded by hundreds 
of visitors from all over the country it 
seemed almost a dream to witness the 
expressive chanting, the beautiful dance 
movements, and above all the richness of 
the Greek language which expresses so 
perfectly those deep emotions which were 
given dramatic expression in this play 
over 2,400 years ago. 

Experiences of this kind help to give 
students as well as other observers a more 
adequate meaning of the power of the 
great classics and show clearly why this 
literature 25 centuries old still lives to 
inspire and influence our lives. 





Their Inspiration Lives On 


“Wise to resolve, and patient to 
perform.”’—~—Homer. 


“Suffering brings experience.’’- 


Aeschylus. 

“He hears but half who hears one 
party only.’’—Aeschylus. 

“Report uttered by 
everywhere of great 
Aeschylus. 


the people is 
power.’’- 


“Thy wish was father to that 
thought.’’— Aeschylus. 


“Light sorrows speak, but deeper | 
ones are dumb.”’— Aeschylus. 


“He is not a lover who does not 
love forever.’’——Euripedes. 
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A Century of the Kindergarten 





HI ndergarten celebrates its 
centennial next vear marks its 
dredth birthday. It was 


in 1837 that Friederich Froebel conceived 


of his work for the nurture and healthy 
development of young children as an 
educational institution and gave it the 
name kinderga 


Having had a lonesome and somewhat 


neglected childhood, Froebel founded his 
kindergarten on a philosophy that each 
individual has inherent ability to grow 
and develop, and rightfully should have 
opportunity and guidance for a happy 
childhood and normal development. Be- 
fore centering his attention on the edu- 
eation of young children, Froebel had 


varied experiences which increased bis 
belief in the need for developing what 
today might be called creative individuality 
and self-government. He was a natural 
scientist, curator of a geological museum, 
an architect, a soldier, which was dis- 
tasteful to him, and a tutor of older boys 
and girls 

A breadth of interest in science, philos- 
ophy and social welfare has also char- 
acterized many of his students who 
regarded the kindergarten as a means of 
improving the race In Germany his 
philosophy of education appealed not 
only to a group of progressive teachers 
but to other people of culture and broad 
social outlook. To these groups America 
owes its introduction to the kindergarten. 


First in this country 


Among the refugees to the United 
States following the German Revolution 
of 1848, were Mr. and Mrs. Carl Schurz, 
a future general in our Civil War and 
United States Minister to Spain, and his 
wife who established the first kinder- 
garten in the United States. Emigrating 
to Watertown, Wis., Mrs. Schurz opened 
a kindergarten in 1856 to benefit her 
3-year-old daughter. Two years later a 
teacher from Germany, Caroline Frank- 
enberg, returned to Columbus, Ohio, 
after studying with Froebel and in 1858 
established a kindergarten. 

In 1860, Miss Elizabeth Peabody of 
Boston, an active member of the Concord 
School of Philosophy, became interested 
in the philosophy of the kindergarten 
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Mary Dabney Davis, Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 


Education Specialist, Office of Education, Reviews 


Kindergarten’s 100-Year Span of Development 
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Individual choice of activities is characteristic of the modern kindergarten. 


through Mrs. Schurz and opened a 
school for the benefit of poor children. 
Dissatisfied with the way her school was 
organized, she went to Germany to 
study Froebel’s educational methods. 
While there she met Miss Emma Mar- 
wedel, an outstanding educator with a 
keen interest in the problems of working 
women. Following Miss Peabody’s ur- 
gent invitation Miss Marwedel came to 
America in 1870, established a kinder- 
garten training school for teachers in 
Washington that enjoyed the patronage 
of such distinguished citizens as James 
G. Blaine and James A. Garfield. Six 


vears later, at the request of Mrs. Caro- 
line B. Severence, known as the “‘mother 
of women’s clubs in America’, Miss 
Marwedel went to Los Angeles and 
opened a kindergarten and a teacher- 
training institution. Her first student 
was Kate Douglas Wiggin, whose “Story 
of Patsy’’ probably did more than any 
other book to popularize the kinder- 
garten. From these geographical points, 
the East, Middle West, and the far 
West, came the introduction of the kin- 
dergarten in America. Fach pioneer 
gave her characteristic slant to the teach- 
ing methods and all of them attracted 
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Problems of the primary school are but a step ahead of the kindergarten in 
difficulty. 


the attention of leaders in social and 


family welfare 
Public-school kindergartens 


Supported by philanthropists or by 
tuitions the kindergarten continued for 
15 years to serve the two ends of the 
the children of the well- 
The 


care of the young children of the rapidly 


economic scale 
to-do and the children of the poor 


increasing foreign .population was made 
a spear head in the Americanization work 
with the group of foreign-born citizens 
The teacher’s: morning was: spent with 
the children and the afternoon in visiting 
the families, teaching parents the rudi- 
ments of child hygiene, and helping them 
solve their family problems. This work 
with parents was the 
is now known as parent education. In 
fact the 


National Congress of Parents and Teaeh 


beginning of what 


original organization of the 


ers was initiated by two women activel\ 
interested in. kindergarten. work and one 
of the organization Ss original objectives 
was to. promote the kindergarten 

The first 
make the kindergarten available for all 


public-school program to 


children was organized in St. Louis in 
1873 
William 
demonstration at the 
tion in 1876 caused a rapid increase in the 


under the superintendency ol 
7 Harris.’ A 


centennial exposi 


kindergarte! 


number of public-school systems accept- 
ing the kindergarten... The record of 
enrollments reported to’ the Federal 
Office of Education from publie and pri- 
1,252 in the 


vate kindergartens shows 
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year 1873; approximately 17,000 ten 
years later; 225,000 in the year 1900 and 
600,000 in 1924. 
rollment of 750,000 in 1930 cared for only 


30 percent of the 5-year-old children in 


But even the peak en- 


Though replacements of 


kindergartens following the curtailments 


the. country. 


of depression years are being reported 
and though there has been a Nation-wide 
development of nursery schools through 
the Federal emergency relief project, the 
educational facilities for the 9 million 
children between the ages of 2 and 6 are 


still far from adequate. 
Problems much the same 


Biennial reports of the United States 
Education from the 
1870 intrigue one’s interest in the 
Oddly, per- 


Commissioners of 
year 
story of the kindergarten. 
haps naturally, 
to those that confront us today were faced 
by the sponsors 50 and 60 vears ago. 
Among those problems reported in. the 
1870 to 1879 were the adequate 
‘the 


years 


preparation of teachers primary 
lepartment of education: is: at once the 
most important and difficult and requires 
n its teachers, first, the highest order of 


mind, secondly, the most general cultiva- 
thirdly, the 


honer and the best 


tion, and. most careful 


cherishing, greatest 
pay, for it has the charge of children at the 
are most entirely 
(1870 

protect 


season of life when they 
at the merey of their educators’ 
the setting of standards—‘‘to 
from false imitations’; evaluating teach- 
kinder- 


ing methods; coordinating the 


types of problems similar 


garten and primary-grade program 


“some of the good results associated with 
Institutions are 


kindergarten already 


naturalized. in our primary schools” 
(1870); size of class 


(1871); tests of the value of kindergarten 


“6 to 12 children” 


experience with reference to later school 
efficiency ‘the 
kindergarten 


teachers find 
intelli- 


gent, capable, and well-behaved than the 


primary 


children are more 


ordinary run’’ (1873 supervision’ of 
instruction; legislative limitations upon 
the organization of kindergartens—‘‘The 


effort to introduce | kindergartens in 
public education is attended with em- 
barrassment. In accept 


children at the age of 25 and 3 years the 


proposing to 


kindergarten anticipates the legal school 
age in different States by 2 and 3 years’”’ 
(1879); the application of 
methods to the blind, feeble-minded, and 


kindergarten 


orphaned child in institutions, to Sunday 
work and to the 
colored nurses following the Civil War. 

Reports of 
changes developed. in basic principles of 


school training of 


when 


problems increased 


methods, curriculum, and or- 
advent of child 


teaching 
ganization following the 
psychology and research in child develop- 
Stanley Hall and 


Progress in the solution 


ment initiated by G 
John. Dewey. 
of these problems is also reported with 
due recognition of the support given by 
national professional organizations and 
with accounts of the addition of kinder- 
garten and primary services through the 
Government office. 

During the past few years there has 
been discussion of Nation-wide and 
State-wide planning for the education of 
children These 
reports of the kindergarten in American 


below the age of 6. 


education. coupled with current sugges- 
tions to make the kindergarten the first 
incorporate 
schools 
Nation- 


wide and State-wide planning as an appro- 


elementary grade and to 
some of the emergency nursery 


in the school program, suggest 


priate way to celebrate this centennial of 
Whatever planning 
may. be done, it is interesting to revert 


the kindergarten. 


again to the 1870 report and note the con- 
fidenee felt in American hospitality to an 
educational program for young children. 

“But to.no country is it (the kinder- 
garten) adapted so entirely as to America, 
where there is no hindrance of aristo- 


cratic institution, nor mountain of 


ancient custom, to interfere with a 
method which regards every human being 
as a subject of education, intellectual and 
moral as well as physical from the moment 
of birth, and as heir of universal nature 
in cosovereignty with. all men, 
endowed by their Creator with equal 


and the pursuit of 


other 


rights to life, liberty, 
happiness.”’ 
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High-School and College Graduates 





HE INCREASE in the educa- 
il level of the people of the 
United States is well illustrated 
ww the sing imber of college 
haccalaurea legrees and the number 
of sect lal chool graduates each suc 
cet lng 
Begi ¢ t 1870 and ending with 
1936 the 1.840.937 men and 1,035.- 
527 wom r a total of 2,876,464 first- 
legree gi tes of colleges and uni- 
versities During the same _ period 
6.746.406 s and 8,653,991 girls or a 
total of 5,400,397 graduated from the 
commo! cepted courses in public 
and priva ndary schools Due to 
the recent f the majority of these 
graduat 87.4 of the college graduates 
and 93.4 high-schoo! graduates are 
still living L956 
Census life tables 
Assuming it college and high-school 
graduates e as long as the. general 
average entire population, the 
number of 1 e still living is calculated 
Dy using I tables of the United 
States Bur of the Census. These Jife 
tables give umber of persons dying 
at each year of age The question may 
arise as to whether or not individuals 
with more « cational training may not 
live longe it this problem has not 
een tak I consideration in. this 
article Life tables for white men and 


women 


been used throughout, as 
only.a relat small number of Negroes 


has been reported and in most instances 


they have been segregated in the 
statistics The average age at which 
ugh-school. pupils graduated has been 
assumed to be 18 years and the average 
age of college graduates is taken as 22 
years of age at their last birthday. Any 


older graduates would be compensated 
DV graduates schools where the ele- 
mentary and sec 


In 1870, 7, 


ndary are 11 vears. 

91 men and 1,780 women or 
a total of 9,371 college graduates were re- 
ported to the Office of Education. 
the sureau f the 


Using 
Census life tables it is 
calculated t 38 men and 118 women 
or a total of 
In 1936 l 


graduates rep. 


156 of these were still living 
greatest number of college 


rted in any one vear was in 
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David T. Blose, Statistician, Office of Education, Tells 


an Interesting Story With Figures Beginning With 1870 


on Down to 1936 


1932 when 83,271 men and 54,792 women 
received their first degrees. It it esti 
mated that 82,069 men and 54,070 women 
or 136,139 of these are still living in 1936 
Forty percent of the 2,515,343 living 
graduates in 1936 are below 30 years of 
age, 70 percent are below 40, and only 16 
percent are 50 years of age or over. Only 
2 graduates of each 100 reported have 
reached their allotted three score and ten 
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The greatest rate of increase of graduates 
per unit of population seems to be over, 
and in future years we may expect a 


greater percentage of older living gradu 


ates 


Secondary rate greater 


The number of secondary school grad 
uates has shown a much greater rate of 


increase than college graduates In 1936, 
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Age 


Graph A.—Estimated number of college graduates living (1936) at each age from 


22 to 88 years of age. 
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Graph B.—Index of increase of population, college, and secondary graduates using 
the population, college, and secondary graduates of 1870 as 1.00. 


1 of every 128 persons in our entire popu tion. In 1936 it is estimated that there 
lation graduated from secondary school are 1,000,000 secondary school graduates. 
but in 1870 only I of every 2,410 gradu Using the total number of 18-year old 
ated. This would indicate that the num persons of the population in 1936 as a 
ber of secondary school graduates pet basis, 43.5 percent were graduated from 
unit of population has increased 19 times high school in that year. Recent sta- 
in 66 years. College graduates have in- tistics indicate that about one-third of 
creased five times per unit of populatior the young people of high-school age (14 
in the same period to 17, inelusive), are not in full-time day 

In 1870 there were 16,000 secondary schools Although some of these may 
graduates reported to the Office of Educa have already graduated, it still indicates 


that much more provision should be 
made for young people of high-school 


age even though the United States has 


P 
- 


probably more s pu} 
the rest of the \ rid combined 


It is estimated ut f the 6,746,406 
boys and 8,653,991 girls I 1 total of 
15,400,397 pupus ere graduated from 
high school since and including 1870. Of 
these 6,277,791 m« ind 8,098,991 women 
or a total of 14,376,782 are still living in 


1936 including the 2,515,343 who have 


continued their education through col- 
lege graduatior Sixty percent of the 
total number of living high-school gradu- 


ates are in the 30 percent of the popula- 
tion 18 years of age and over who are 
less than 30 vears of age Che popula- 
tion 30 years of age and over, which is 70 
percent of the total population of graduat- 
ing age and over has only 40 percent of 
the living high-school graduates Sub- 
tracting the high-school graduates who 
also graduated from college there would 
remain 11,861,439 living high-school 
graduates who either did not go to col- 
lege or did not stay long enough to gradu- 


ate. 
The graphs 


The accompanying graph A shows the 
vouthfulness of living college graduates. 
Graph B beginning with the year 1870 
shows the rapid increase in the number of 
college graduates and the more rapid in- 
crease of secondary graduates as com- 
pared with the population increase since 
1870. 

The general showing of these statistics 
indicates in no unmistakable way that the 
Nation is becoming better educated each 
succeeding year, but even then only 17.3 
percent of the pop ilation 19 vears of age 
and over has. completed the secondary 
school, and only 3.5 percent of the popu- 
lation 23 years of age and over has com- 
pleted a college education In 1936, 43.5 
percent of the population of high-school 
graduating age and 6 percent of college 
graduating age are being graduated from 


their respective institutions 





Percent of increase in 
Decade ; High- 
Popu a |: school 
oe gradu- 
ites 
ISTO-SO ( 0. 4 417.7 
LS8O-90 24.9 R 2 R50 
1890-1900 20. 7 77.0 117.0 
1800-10 y. 5.0 64.9 
1910-20 1y 12 99. 0 
1920-30 f 151.9 114.3 
1930-40 l 7.0 83.2 
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Modernizing a Small High School 





AROL WOOSTER ! had recently, 
elected to the principalship 
Culmas County High School 


He enter pon that office the middle of 
Julv with the admonition of his board 
ringing is ears, “Give us a modern, 
progressive high school.’”’ As he begar 


to take stock of the situation he found 


that his total staff consisted of himself 


and three teachers. Two of the teachers 


had been employed during the previous 
vear and the third, who 4 vears ago had 
been graduated from Culmas High had 
received appointment only vesterday. 
Mr. Wooster found that last year the en- 


rollment during the midwinter months had 
totaled 106 forty-three had been fresh- 
men, 32 had been sophomores, 19 had been 
Ten of 


the seniors had graduated but last June. 


juniors, and 12 had been seniors 


The courses offered had consisted of 
those usually offered in smal] accredited 
high schools—4 years’ work in English, 
3 in the social sciences, 2 in mathemat- 
science. 


ics, and ] The six remaining 


credits needed for graduation were elec- 
tive but the only choice had been 2 vears 
of work in Latin, 2 vears in French, 
and additional courses in mathematics 
and the social sciences. Electives in 
these fields had been found most useful 
by those who had gone from Culmas High 
School to college. Desultory efforts had 
in the past been made to give instruction 
in typing, manual training, mechanical 
drawing, and cooking. But none of the 
teaching staff had specialized in these 
fields and the equipment available for 
teaching these subjects was as inade- 
quate as the space in which the instruc- 
tion was given. There had never been 
any instruction in the fine arts. But 
little constructive work had ever been 
done in the important fields of health, 
safety, or practical science. The prac- 
tical arts—agriculture, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, commerce—Culmas High 
School claimed to offer electives in these 
fields but the work done, so far as Prin- 
cipal Wooster was able to determine, had 
not been very practical, neither had the 
products beer 


artistic. 


lAnyr persons or places used in this article 
are fictitious and ire used by the author only for 
purpose of il tration 
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W.H. Gaumnitz, Specialist in Rural Education Problems, 


Gives Composite Picture of Conditions in the Small 


High School and Its Efforts to Modernize 


The challenge 


“Give us a modern, progressive high 
school’’ was the challenge. Study of this 
problem revealed that fully 90 percent of 
the offerings of Culmas High Schoo] had 
been intended to prepare for college; a 
survey of the records showed that only 
about 1 percent of the graduates had 
gone to college. Moreover, it was found 
that in recent years more and more pupils 
entering high schoo] were making poor 
grades. Apparently the recent growth 
in enrollment was reaching farther down 
in the ability levels. Nearly everybody, 
it seemed, was now making at least a 
Instead 
of attracting only the children from the 
so-called best families, the school was 
now drawing most of its pupils from the 
farms and from the homes of the laboring 
people. Even more disturbing was it to 
discover that last year many of those 


start at attending high school. 


passed into the high school from the 
grades had been poorly grounded in the 
fundamentals. Notations on report cards 
indicated that they read poorly; their 
English and spelling were ‘‘atrocious.”’ 


Parents complained 


A visit to all of the homes in the dis- 
trict showed that the parents were not 
enthusiastic over the high school. They 
felt that it was costing a good deal, that 
too many children were failing, that most 
of the pupils were taking very little 
interest in the school, and that the in- 
struction received was considered to be 
of little benefit to everyday life. Most of 
the parents had no hope that their 
children would attend college. They 
complained that the graduates could not 
speak the languages taught them; train- 
ing in algebra and geometry had not 
helped those taking these courses in 
computing even the simplest mathemati- 
cal problems; they knew nothing about 
keeping accounts nor had they learned 


anything which would help them in 
getting a job 

The problem was most complex. New 
and more practical courses could not be 
added because many of the classes had 
already been small. The traditional 
courses could not be thrown over. It 
would be a tragedy if some bright 
student, wishing to go to college upon 
graduation, were unable to qualify. The 
teachers had for the most part carried 
excessive loads; a number of subjects had 
been taught in fields in which they had 
had little preparation in college. 


The plan 


‘“A modern progressive high school’, 
that is just what the new principal had 
hoped to have, but how was it to be done? 
After much careful thinking, several 
faculty meetings, a session or two with 
the board, and a fairly ‘‘hot’’ discussion 
of the situation and the proposed solution 
before a conference of teachers and par- 
ents, the following changes, to be worked 
out gradually, were decided upon: 

1. The school was to be divided into a 
lower division consisting of the ninth and 
tenth grades and an upper division con- 
sisting of the eleventh and twelfth grades. 

2. So far as possible the traditional 
classes and the study hall were to be 
abolished. In the fundamental fields 90- 
minute work periods were to be substi- 
tuted. Each classroom was to become a 
work shop. Instead of a general study 
hall, each work room was to build up 
library and other materials essential to 
study and experimentation, to the devel- 
opment of projects, to the preparation of 
papers and reports, and to any other 
activities peculiar to a given field. One 
special room was to be fitted up for study 
through correspondence lessons, indi- 
vidual lesson contracts, and various other 
means whereby individuals or small 
groups might receive instruction in col- 
lege preparatory and other courses not 
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to be offered regularly in the futur: rhe 
school library, the avail: s ippa 
ratus, the community's industries, and 
even the pupils’ homes were e dra 
upon for experimentation a ] ractical 
experience 

3. The basi riculun is ft be 

composed of the following major d 
sions 

a. A Division of Fundamental TF 
was to include English, socia clence, 
arithmetic, business trail! 

b. A Divis Oo? f Practical A ist 
clude homema ing, ina trial arts 
commercial training, agri ture, et 

e. A Division the Fine A vas tol 
clude instrumental music, voice, art 
crafts, designing, metal ( 

d. A Division of Science and Health was 
to include biology, physiology,. ger 
eral science, eaitn trail 

4. The work of the first 2 vears was t 


; f 


emphasize, first of all, remedial work and 
growth in how and 
prectical writing and ex 
tical arithmetic; and next, it was to pro 
vide training in social living, in the fine 


arts, and in the practical erts 


The plan w: 


student by the end of the second vear a 


fundamental ‘course in social living. so 
that if he should leave school at that time 
he would have the background for a 
richer and better life and for further 


growth outside of the 


5. The work of the last 2 vears was to 
carry on the same lines of instruction but 
opportunity was to be proviae | ror elec 


tives in the college preparator sub 
in vocational courses, and in-other special 


lines of interest 
Broadening teachers’ interests 


continued growth in 
} 


In addition t« 


major fields which the teachers had been 
effort 


the m to broader 


employed to teach, every was to 


be made to get their 
interest in practical affairs, and especially 
in the life of the 
tion in 
demand 
the teacher to 
with th> pupils, and the aid of 


Instrue 


sho ild 


community 
specialized fields,. which 


training beyond the ability of 


work out cooperatively 


available 


library materials was to be supplied 
through the purchase by the board of 
special courses available from corre 


self-instructive work 
This 


also to be used as a means 


spondence centers, 
books, and the like tvpe of in 
struction was 
of providing instruction in fields in whieh 
electives 
instruction economically feasibl 
decided that for the 
most of the collegé 


were too few to make group 
It was 
present, at least, 
preparatory co 


irses, 


special interest courses, and individual 
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electives needed for training in the 


practical and fine arts would have to be 


taught through these individual] instruc- 


LIOI procedures 


Special teachers 


Courses in which enrollments. wers 


small but which seemed to demand 


ar class work 


re 


Bu were not only to be 
irgelv restricted to the junior and senio1 
them offered 


ears, but instruction in 


in alternate years Another experi 
ment decided upon in an effort to provide 
fields 


Supervise d 


training In which were not well 
adapted to 
study and 


ployment of special teachers jointly with 


correspondences 


self-instruction was the em 


high schools. Thus it was 


ighboring 


f 


ied to secure well-trained teachers of 


music, of the crafts, or of vocational 


ibjects at a third or a fourth of the cost 


of full-time teachers. 


Various clubs, a school paper, a self 


rovernment association, a 


program ol 
and numerous games and parties 


sports, 


were to be organized and _ fostered 


Chese 


closely as 


activities were to correlate as 


possible with the work and 


purposes ol the courses of study. Special 
emphasis was to be given to the develop 


ment of the social graces, to character 


ce velopme nt, to self-e xpression, and the 


habits of work and play which would be 


useful and interesting both now and in 


adult life 
Slow way surest 


Mr. Wooster knew that 


changes decided upon would have to be 
that there 


effected gradually. He knew 
were problems to be met in adjusting the 
new program to the State course of 
studies and to the accrediting associatio1 

He also that 


inreasonable, had to be taken 


knew tradition, however 


into ac- 


count gut he had been careful to plan 


iis innovations with the full knowledge 


and cooperation of county and State 


educational leaders as well as with his 


teachers and patrons. He believed firmly 
that the 


effort and that the plan evolved would go 


situation called for a heroic 
a long way toward giving his community 


‘A modern and progressive high sehool.’’ 


Have you seen these? 


Small 
Wash- 
tural 


Asso- 


Enrichment. of the 
Secondary-School Curriculum. 
D. C., Department of 
Education, National 
ciation, 1934. 
Correspondence 


Economical 


ington, 


Education 


Supervised Study 


Questions and Answers. Lincoln, 





Nebr., Extension Division, University 
of Nebraska, 1936 

High-School. Instructio1 b Mail—A 
Potential Econom Washington, D.C 
U.S. Government. Printing Office, 1933. 
U. 8S. Office of Educatio 


1933, No. 13 


> 


Bulletin, 


Procedures for Enriching. the 
Curriculums of Small Lin- 
coln, Nebr., Extensior Division, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska 


Practical 


Scnoois 





many of the 
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*% Parent Education 
Progress 


PARENTS by the thousar 


groups throughout the United 


are joining 
study 
States, according to reports reaching the 


Office of Education. Programs for parent 


education have been planned in many 
cities by directors employed by boards 
of education to guide parent education 


work. Trained la leaders acceptable to 


the respective s groups conduct 
discussions and make personal contacts 
with the parents 

Full-time directors of parent education 


have been emploved DY boards of 


education in. mal cities, including 
Albany, Binghamton, and Schenectady, 
N. Y.; Dallas and Housto1 lex.; and 
Pasadena, Calif In Rapids, 
Mich., the board employs a director and 
the work is extended into the 
The 


education 


Grand 


county. 
training center at the board of 
office s open to prospective 


leaders in the county who desire the 


training and who expect to work in the 
small districts 

The following outline from California, 
is one among many that have reached 
the Office of Education 


for the first year or more of a study group: 


It is suggestive 


1. Objectives and procedures for parent education, 


4 to 8. hours 


2. The implicatior ndividual variation, 10 to 12 
hours 
3. The nervous system—its structure and function in 


education, 4 to 8 hour 


4. The significance of play in the edu yn of human 
beings, 2 to 8 hours 

5. Means of self-expre n, language, music, graphic 
arts, drama, rhytl 8 2 hour 

6. Adolescent proble 8 to 12 hours 

7. Delinquency as a social phenomenon, 12 to 16 hours. 


It is pointed out in connection with 
this outline that the curriculum depends 
upon the experience of the group of 
parents in study; the ability of the pro- 
fessional leaders; and the opportunity 
for observation of children under expert 
guidance. 

The Office of Edueation would appre- 
ciate information regarding any of these 


yarent-education programs 
I I 
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s ° ° 
ervice for the Blind 
ce of books for the blind Library of Congress Offers Braille and Talking Books 
te different from the usual 
rary lending service, because of and Other Services as Described by Susan QO. Futterer, 
the p il differences in the collection 
and because contact with readers is mor Assistant Cataloger, Office of Education Library 
fter orrespondence than by per- 
a ts to the library Besides main- ; 
bats ail dimuinbins -&: ealantion ot ican National Red Cross took charge of become a specialized service and the de- 
: : 4 the Eieere of Con: the work with a director of Braille work- mand for it is increasing 
ee oneieis mitt niiiaieteiiiiaiin ie ing in cooperation with and through the Certain transcribers have devoted their 
aed , iat taaln tlie te Library of Congress. Braille transerib- efforts to copying texts and special ma 
ame = kind and aide ham. with ing is taught under the auspices of the terial needed by those preparing for a 
‘ wel ciaedtiiows Sha ach Red Cross by correspondence or in small business or a profession, since the limited 
ae aie Coe tin tied oh tin classes under the instruction of a qualified demand for these books precludes the 
Librat Ciemsitens jocheiien mats Gh local teacher Hand-copied Braille has printing of them in the usual way 
30,000 it n all the main branches 
f | lg During the year ended 
June 135, 45,379 volumes (including 
892 es of ‘‘Talking Books’) were 
1,113 blind readers. Twenty- 
{ t » iblic and State serve 
as det} tories for the Library of Con- 
gress, Tf! i of which, books are sent 
to reader n all parts of the country. 
Congré is provided that such books 
may be ent without charge, even free 
Due to the bulk and the high cost of 
ooks printed in raised type, a private 
collect i luxury few blind readers 
can afford; they are therefore dependent 
ipon library service. There are several 
systems of raised print in use, but the 


ip of the blind read some grade 
of re é Braille [he expense of pro- 
lucing ress  Braill makes hand- 
copied Braille a necessity, and volunteer 
transcribers over a period of years have 
contributed many valuable volumes to 


the Librar of Congress collection. 


Braille transcribing 


Braille a system of dots representing 
letters, ips of letters, figures, and 
punctuation marks; the dots are em- 
bossed paper in relief, to be read by 
touc! his embossing may be done by 
hand with a simple apparatus, one copy 
at a time There is a method for dupli- 
cating hand-copied. Braille, which is not 
so hig relief as printed Braille, but 
is readable After the World War, the 
needs of the blinded soldiers aroused 
the interest of many volunteer workers in 
hand-e g books In 1921, the Amer- 
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COURTESY OF LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Braille worker using the hand slate. 
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Interest in such students has led Red type Reading by touch is a slow. and 
Cross Braillists to copy many pages in fatiguing method and many of the blind 


law, insurance, philosophy, economics, 
French, German, and many other. sub 
jects. One volunteer transcribed — the 
Odyssey into Greek Braille. Upon ree 


ommendation of the director of Braille 


and with the consent of the transcriber, 
the books may be presented to any li 
brary of recognized standing, which will 
agree to accept them and circulate them 


a large percentagt 


among blind readers; 


has gone into the Library of Congress 


collection, where a union catalog will in- 
form teachers, librarians, and students, 
as to what material is available and where 
it is located. 

A proposal has been made to establish 
a special students’ library, independent of 


all other collections, as it is believed that 


a centralized special library could offer 
Nation-wide service better than regional 
libraries. Such a collection would con- 
tain existing textbooks and reference 


needs 


material and would minister to the 
of students all over the country. 


Union catalog 


A union catalog of hand-copied books 
now in circulation was completed during 
the past year. It includes about 6,000 
entries, compiled with the 
of all the libraries for the blind. It 
both 


cooperation 
will 
be issued in 
This will be 
union catalog of 
prepared by Miss Goldthwaite, librarian 
for the blind, New York Public Library 
The the 
reader and the librarian, for it eliminates 


sraille and. ink-print 
a companion work to th 


books, 


press-mads 


union catalog is invaluable for 
much searching and correspondence and 
enables a student to locate promptly all 


ma terial in Braille on a certain subject. 


Talking book 


Perhaps not more than one-fourth of 
the blind the United 
make any practi al use of books it 


people in States 


raised 
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have lost their sight at an advanced age, 


ul 


ich makes it difficult for them to learn 


the art of reading by touch, or manual 
have lessened the sensitivity of 
The Talking Book is the 
latest development in books for the blind. 

Phe a book 


m long-playing phonograph disk records 


labor may 


the fingers 
Talking Book is recorded 
Each disk will play for more than half an 
hour, and an entire book of average length 
recorded on twelve to fifteen 12- 
The Talking Book 
machine is a combination phonograph and 


may be 
inch disks. electric 
radio set contained in a single unit, so that 


when closed it may be carried with ease. 
The machines and records are made under 
the auspices of the American Foundation 
the Blind sold at 


Various religious, social, and civic groups 


for and are cost. 


have bought Talking Book machines for 
blind people who could not afford to buy 
them The Talking Book service at the 
of Congress began with the dis- 
1934. 
The first titles included modern popular 
fiction, five plays by Shakespeare, parts 


Library 


tribution of records in October 


of the Bible, poetry, and patriotic docu- 
ments. Since then many new titles have 
been added. The recordings are made by 
trained readers. and have 


been received with enthusiastic approval. 


pre fessionally 


The records provided by the Library of 
under Federal appropriation 
the distributing 


scattered over the United States and may 


Congress 
are sent to libraries 
be borrowed by a blind person in the same 
way a Braille book is borrowed. 

Many 


Library of 


the 


readers 


received at 
blind 
expressing their appreciation for the ex- 


letters are 


Congress from 


cellent service and their enjoyment of the 
borrowed books, for to the blind, as tothe 
“books lands of 


pleasure.” 


sighted, are gates to 


The Talking Book has passed the ex- 
perimental stage, and its success marks a 
turning work for the 


point in library 





blind. The interest in this service is not 
confined to the United States rhe 
Talking Book Bulletin issued by the 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
December 1935, states 

Readers will be interested te learn that the National 
Institute for the Blind, in London engaging in 
the production of Talking Book hoped that 
eventually plans for the interchange of records between 
England and our countr be worked out The 
American Braille Pre with headquarters in Paris, is 
conducting research tl field and if their experi- 
ments prove successfu brary of French Talking 
Books may be envisioned Canada and Australia are 
establishing Talking Book libraries with records pur- 
chased from the Foundation, and we have shipped at 
least one demonstratio eading machine to China, 
Ireland, Italy, Japan, Norway, Sweden, and even to 
far-off South Africa 

W. P. A. Braille maps 

Forty-five thousand Braille maps are 

now being distributed by the Works 


Progress Administration to. 78 schools for 
the blind, according to recent announce- 
ment by the W. P. A 

The 
riods in 


maps, illustrating important pe- 


history, are supplemented by 


up-to-date geographical maps of every 


State in the Nation and every country 
in the world They were produced at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, 


Watertown, Mass., as a Works Progress 
Administration project 
‘Historical for the 


heretofore 


blind 


unobtainable 


have 
the 
sraille from 


maps 
been and 
sum total of paper maps in 
all sources, including England, has been 
small’, Dr. Farrell, director. of 
the Perkins Institution and the W. P. A. 


Gabriel 


project, explained The new maps are 
made of paper, as wooden maps, the old 
type, were found: too expensive and 


bulky for schoolroom use 

The modern map-making process was 
developed at the 
for this project through perfection of two 


institution especially 


inventions to improve embossing methods. 
Forty-four workers, ten of whom are blind, 
are employed on the project. The maps 
are printed on heavy white paper. 

which are dis- 
lots of 400 each, 
prepare three simple 


In preparing the sets, 
tributed to schools in 
the first 


types. 


workers 
The first is an outline map with 
dots and dashes to indicate boundaries. 
The second is a physical map with masses 
dots to indicate 
tains, and masses of dots 
The third is a political 


large 


of large raised moun- 


tiny to show 
bodies of water. 
map with capitals symbolized by 
dots with rings around them, and other 
cities by smaller dots 

By running their repeatedly 
over maps of blind chil- 
dren at. the have 


visualized the routes and points of interest 


hingers 
their home city, 
Perkins Institution 
so successfully as to instruct the guides 
who were leading them, it is claimed. 
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Programs for Leadership Training 








LANS FOR 1937 summer sessions 

for teacher-training in colleges, 
versities and State teachers 

colleges are now well under way. By 
the first of the year directors of summer 
schools will have made final decisions as 
to the scope of the curriculum to be 
offered. They will know whether or not 
there will be included in the plans a unit 
or part of a unit of work in home and 
school cooperation offered to teachers for 
credit. They will have decided whether 
or not they will open the doors of the 
institution. to leaders of parent-teacher 
groups and to others interested in the 
cooperation of parents and teachers; and 
whether or not the instruction will be in 
the nature of conferences, short courses, 


classes, or institutes. In many States 
there is an increasing demand for recog- 
nition by teacher-training institutions of 
the needs of leaders of parents’ groups 
even though this recognition be given 
without credit features. 


Sponsoring institutions 


The past summer at least 30 institu- 
tions of higher learning in 15 States 
Offered leaders of parents’ groups in- 
structior child study, parent educa- 
tion, or parent-teacher techniques, or 
in all three of these fields. Among those 
institutions sponsoring such activities 
were the Universities of Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Maryland, New Hamp- 
shire, North Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Columbia and Yale 
Universities 

Many State teachers colleges held 
conferences or institutes for a combina- 
tion of techniques in parent education 
and parent-teacher work. Such. insti- 
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Ellen C. Lombard, Associate Specialist in Parent Edu- 


cation, Tells of the Increasing Demand for Recognizing 


the Needs of Leaders of Parents’ Groups 


tutes were conducted in Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Michigan, North Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee. 

Parents, leaders of study groups of 
parents and others working with adults 
and children were offered a series of 
practical courses at Mills College (Calif.) 
summer session. These courses dealt 
with the mental, physical, and social 
development of the child, and family 
and community relationships. The work 
was given in the form of lectures, round 
tables, and individual conferences. 

The program offered at the 5-day 
parent-teacher summer conference at 
Yale University combined parent-educa- 
tion with parent-teacher organization 
techniques. Parliamentary law, leader- 
ship of parents’ groups, standards in 
organizing and maintaining  parent- 
teacher associations were presented by 
lecture, discussion and demonstration 
methods. One hundred and seventy 
individuals registered for this work. 

The lowa Conference on Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education was 
arranged for 3 days and was open to 
anyone interested in the study of the 
child, without fee. For 10 successive 
vears a conference has been held at the 
State University of lowa by which the 
Topics for the 1936 
program centered around one main 
theme, ‘Education for Family Life.’ 

A 4-days’ conference for parent- 
teacher members, and others interested, 


program is planned. 


was conducted at the Kansas State 
College (Manhattan) where group and 
individual conferences were held and class 
work and training in leadership were 
conducted. The social as well as educa- 
tional value of these conferences should 
be recognized as a factor. 


Live in dormitories 
At some of the universities, such as 


those in New Hampshire and Maryland, 
the members are housed in the dormi- 


tories at a nominal charge. This tends 
to encourage the social aspect of the con- 
ferences and offers opportunity for free 
discussion of the work. 

Open forums, personal interviews, 
group conferences, and demonstrations, 
as well as lectures, marked the program 
of the Ninth Annual Parent-Teacher 
Institute conducted for 4 days at the 
University of North Carolina. It was 
reported that 247 persons registered for 
this institute. 


Vacation school 


The Summer Institute of Euthenies of 
Vassar College has been offered for 11 
successive summers and is characterized 
as “a vacation school for the family.” 
The institute is open to college graduates 
who may be parents, grandparents, young 
men and women about to be married, or 
social workers. Among the activities 
listed by the college are ‘‘week-end house 
parties for husbands who cannot attend 
longer, lectures, conferences, swimming, 
tennis, golf, stimulating discussions, and 
A school for children 
from 2 to 8 years gives students an 
opportunity for the study of children and 


peaceful reading.” 


participation under the supervision of 
experienced teachers 

In the State of Tennessee 2-day parent- 
teacher institutes were held in six State 
colleges and in the university. Sixty 
counties were reported to have been 
represented in the attendance which 
numbered in the aggregate 870 persons 
registered and a total of more than 1,000 
persons attending, some of whom were 
not registered. 


Encouraging outlook 
This is only a brief review of a few of 
these programs. Plans so far reported 


for the 1937 summer. sessions. look 
particularly encouraging. 
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esig is laudable, whatever the execu- 








tion may be I must confess I am not 

Kp i little encouraged in it by many letters 

SCHOOL LIFE hich I receive from unknown hands, in 
ipprobation of my endeavors; and must 

take this opportunity of returning my 

2) thanks to those who write them, and 

VOL. XXII 5 cusing myself for not inserting several 
0 them in my papers, which I am 

le would be a very great ornament 

them. Should I publish the praises 


cl ire so well penned, they would 
IssuED Monta! ; lory axp A 1 nour to the persons who write them; 
By the Unitrep States Depa {E} HE but m publishing of them would, | 
INTERIOR, OFF! ‘ : ATION [Cal Le a sufficient instance to the 
rid, that I did not deserve them.” 

Secretary of the Ir H | 
Commissioner }. W b Addison emphasizes two important 
Assistant Comm cet 

“Sete educational principles The teaching 
ag ees “4 + ladad ‘ profession needs always the skill of the 

Ti ma i , v¥ 
Editor Wi “ ) | sher who “fetches out the colours 
{sistant Editor H makes the surface shine, and discovers 
int Editor = every ornamental cloud, spot, and vein, 

that runs through the body of it 
Term —iet tag Sige oat s , ind the truly great educator holds in 
eign countries in Ww g hb ‘ 
States 18 not recogni pl.4 ( rat private trust any praises that come lest 
100 copies or t nt t t 
within the United S 5 A > e! ) publishing them be *‘a sufficient instance 
ments allows ad te thie world that thev were not de 
Remittance sh ] to t S ’ 
Sescemerte,Go r g OF W DA ed lhe philosophy is interesting. 
i ) es — , 

Scnoot Lire ed in Ri G LARGE_EXPANSION 

Periodical ] , Ed 

recommended the Ame n Libr Ass ; 

ciation’s “Per forthe S I Large 


$6 ' N JE ARE headed into a very 
and encouraging expansion of 
ocational edueation the stimulus 
195 yt Federal Government”’ 
Commissioner J. W 
‘nt vocational education conference 


COVER-PAGE QUOTATION of State 


under 
, asserted 
Studebaker before 
a, rece 
superintendents of publie 1! 


‘tion and representatives from their 


i¢ 

“What sculpture tO a OO 0 ocational educatio! staffs held in 
education is to a human soul Washingtor ‘The last session. of Con- 
gress passed by an overwhelming major- 

NDER late f- November 6 L711 legislation whict will enlarge the 
Joseph Addison in The S ctat ippropriations to be made to the States 


gives the above quotatio1 It seem the support of vocational education 
fitting here to bring from The Spectato We had permanent legislation that 
pages a bit more of the context su provided about 9 million dollars; then we 
rounding the quotation id temporary legislation on a 3-year 
“I consider a human soul without pasis that provided about 3 million dol 
education’’, said Addison, “like marblk ars [hat temporary legislation passes 
in the quarry, which shows none of its out of existence at the end of this fiscal 
inherent beauties, till the skill of the ear. and it was necessarv to give con- 
polisher fetches out the colours, makes leration to what would be done with 
the surface shine, and discovers every that 3 million dollars, which was a tem- 
ornamental cloud, spot, and -vein, that porary appropriation, and what was to 
runs through the body of it Educatior be done with vocational edueation in 
after the same manner, when it works general as we contemplated the. with- 
upon a noble mind, draws out to view lrawal of that Federal appropriation a 
every latent virtue and perfection, whi ir hence. That is why Congress acted 
without such helps are never able t yon this measure during the past session 


make their appearance lhe result was, as you know, the passage 


In the same paper one cannot miss thi legislation adding permanently to the 
rather abrupt turn of Addis to sa Sn 
~e «« - flatter. my I do fron ately 7 


day to day contribute ypriation of approximately 14 


Hughes appropriation of approxi- 


million dollars, another ap- 


million 
we shall have, 


polishing of men’s minds: at least n lars, which means that 
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beginning July | approximately 


21 million dollars to distribute to the 
States for the support of education, a 


form of. educati called vocational 
education 

‘Also, it happens that tl 
which are submittes 


Federal Office of 


which the States will 


e State plans, 
States to the 
Education for approval, 
under manage 
vocational educatio1 are all to be 


presented again within the next year 


Bi 


“For t dad others, it 


hose reasons al 


seems to me that this is the time when we 


should give very careful and honest, 


frank consideration to all of the problems 


involved in the p organization 


Irposes 
res tor the manage- 
the 


sure 


policies, 
ment of vocational educatior in 
United States, so that we can be as 


AS possible that we are doling ev¢ rvthing 


that we can do to lmprove the total 
program 

“The importance of that, I think, runs 
far bevond vocational education as we 
conceive it. I always like to impress upon 
educators in general who believe in 
large Federal appropriations to the 
States for the s ipport of education, that 
we should certai watch carefully the 
policies under whi we administer the 


| ederal 


instead of 


funds we now have from the 


Government in order that 


discouraging we Mav give encouragement 
to a government which may later wish to 


give serious consideration to the problem 
of equalizing educational opportunity in 
States by 


general among the even larger 


appropriations for education as grants in 


aid to the States for 


I have the suspicion that most men or 


adminis- 
this 


SCHOO! 


women being trained for 


tration in the best institutions of 


country are getting through their courses 
and are receiving diplomas in educational 
administration and that they almost 


miss becoming rather intimately 
the 
involved in what we call 
should like to 


colleges of education 


wholly 


acquainted with the purposes and 
technicalities 
vocational educatio1 I 
see the deans of the 
in the | 


of the importance 


nited States become quite aware 
of vocational education 
should like to 


of secondary 


and of its implications; | 
of the 


education and of educational administra- 


have all 


proltessors 


tion in the colleges and universities of 
this country become aware of the same 
problems. Then I should like to see their 
awareness reflected in the plans they 


educational 


for 


administrators a 


make the training ol 


d supervisors, especially 


in the secondal field and in general 


education 
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Education Essential 


66 A OPPORTUNITY | for 
all ol our people to 


obtain the education that will 
best fit them for their life work 
and their responsibilities as citi- 
zens is the ideal of American 
education It is an ideal which 
has been .a vital factor in our 
national development since 1647 
when the General Court of Mas- 
sachusetts enacted. the historic 


measure providing for an elemen- 


tary school in every township of 
fift ouseholders and a grammar 
sc} ! every town of one 


families ‘to instruct 


youth so farr as they may be 
fite I university.’ In the 
expa ol of the Nation the 


hor has moved with the 


frontier, and time and experience 


have demonstrated that universal 

edueation is essential to national 
progress 

Excerpt from the President's 

Proclamation for American Edu- 
We 











THESES AVAILABLE 


ORI THAN 1,150 interlibrary 
loans of the doctors’ and masters’ 
theses available fromthe Office of Educa 


tion have been made to libraries in all 


parts of the country and to several libra- 


ries in other countries.. There. are now 
2,363 vol es of such theses in the Office 
of Edueat library in Washington. 
These Jumes cover practically all 


phases of education in the United States 


and in 25 foreign countries 


COMBINATION VALUABLE 


PEAKING of degrees recalls a remark 
once made by a State superintendent 
of publie instruction With twinkling eve 


he said “All these degrees that are 
bespangling the firmament are glorious if 
only they betoker teaching power. The 


M. A. ought to excel the A. B.; the 
Ph. D. ought to excel the M A.; and 
the LL. D.—but why lug in the demi- 
gods? C-nceding the high value of all 
these degrees it still remains true that 
downright, forthright. honest-to-goodness 
gumption is the court of last resort in 
schooleconomy.”’ It isa fine and glorious 
combination when the degrees and gump 
tion are combined in the same educator, as 
they very iten are 
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Electrifying Education 





TEACHERS Wuo ARE INTERESTED in 
getting information about the broadcasts 
of the Office of Education may do so by 
writing for a copy of Airways to Learn- 
ing, to the Radio Project, United States 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C 


Oun10 STATE UNIVERSITY is now offering 
courses in radio practice, script writing, 


production, and station management 


B. H. Darrow and his staif are to be 
congratulated on the recent issue of The 
Ohic School of the Air Courier, which 
not only contains a splendid résumé of the 
Ohio School of. the Air, but also much 
valuable information about other educa- 


tional broadcasts now on the air 


TEACHERS INTERESTED in visual edu- 
cation should read the October, 1936, 
issue of Progressive Education as it is a 


special visual education number 


Owi1nc to EXTENsIVE DEMAND by 
schools for exhibitions of the documentary 
motion picture, The Plow That Broke 
the Plains, it has recently been made 
available in both 16 and 35 millimeter 
sound prints upon the payment of trans 
Address the Resettle 
ment Administration, Washington, D. C 


portat ion charges. 


O. E. Dunuap, Jr., radio editor of the 
New York Times, is author of a new book 
on broadcasting entitled “Talking on the 
Radio.” 


for writing and broadcasting speech may 


Copies of this practical guide 


be purchased for $2 each from Green- 
berg, publisher, 67 West Forty-fourth 
Street, New York City, N. Y. 


PRESENT Status and needs of teacher 
training in the use of visual aids will be 
discussed November 6, at the University 
of Wisconsin and at the February meeting 
of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges in New Orleans. John E. Han- 
sen, Chief, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 
University of Wisconsin, will preside at 
the Milwaukee conference. At New Or- 
leans the discussion will be included in the 


* 


program of the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 


leges 


A Srupy of the distribution of films to 
educational institutions throughout the 
country has been’ undertaken by the 
American Council on. Education Data 
secured in this study will serve as a basis 
for development of better distribution 


methods 


BuREAUS OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION at 
the University of Wisconsin and Indiana 
University are cooperating with teacher 
groups in relating instructional films to 
the curricula of these States It is 
planned to evaluate available instruc 
tional films in terms of their contribution 
to the objectives of instruction and their 
place in the teaching of various school 
subjects 


Free Corres of Sources of Information 
on Edueation by Radio may be obtained 
from the Editorial Division of the Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 


An Up-to-Date Issue of Sources of 
Educational Films and Equipment. is 
available free from the Editorial Division 
of the Office of Education 


VerY Derinire ProGress has been 
made in the field of motion-picture appre- 
ciation in the publication of the booklet 
entitled, “The Photoplay as Literary Art’’ 
by Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Ine., Newark, N. J. Dr, Walter Barnes, 
well-known authority in the field of 
English literature, is the author of this 
vivacious outline of the aesthetics of the 


cinema. 


Teachers Wuo Are INTERESTED in 
using radio for instructional purposes 
will want a copy of The School Use of 
Radio, which was prepared in the Federal 
Office of Education and has been issued 
as a mimeographed booklet by the Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo., 
and may be purchased for 50 cents a 
copy. 


Cumne M.. Koon 
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New Government Aids 


For Teachers 





* Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them. Request only cost publications 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., 


remittance (checl oO? money order 


enclosing 
at 
time of ordering 





ially, vill ALALT 


p ibl catior 8. r/ 


Civics Teachers, espe 
ful the follou ng 


motion pictures, and lantern slides 


eLating 


to the work of the a ous hranches o the 
Federal Governmer 

Regional Planning—FPart | Pacifi 
Northwest. 192 p., maps, charts De 
partment of the Interior National 


Committee 50 cents. pape! 


Resources 
cover. 


Report to the President of the National. Resource 


Committee dealing with immediate and urgent prob 
lems in the Columbia Basin and particularly with the 
policies and organi which should be provide 

for planning, construction, and operation of certair 
public works in that area 

Financing Agriculture in 1935 16 p 


illus. Farm . Credit Administratior 


Free. 


Stration in super 


Work of the Farm Credit Admini 
ing the group of banks, corporations, and local assoc 


tions which comprise a permanent system of agricu 
tural credit designed to operate on a cooperative plat 
Norris Dam. 39 p., illus Tennessee 


Valley Authority 15 cents. 
Dam, 
constructed by the Tenne 
interest of navigation, flood 
fense. Norris Dam is on the Clinch River, a tributary 
of the Tennessee River, and located approximately 25 


authorized by Congress and 
ssee Valley Authority in the 


ontrol, and national de 


The story of Norri 


Tenn 


miles northwest of Knoxville, 


Science Serving Agriculture 14 p De 
partment of Agriculture 5 cents 
Describes work of the Department of Agriculture 


Originally prepared ir 33, but has been revised ar 
reissued for distribution at the ¢ 


national Exposition, San Diego, ‘ 


f 


alifornia Pacific Inter 
alif 
illus 


Dedicated to Conservation. 20 p 


(Department of the Interior. Free 


Program and text of speeches by President Roos« 
Frederic A. Delano, an 
of the cornerstone of the new De 
building in Washingt 





Secretary Ickes, at the laying 


partment of Interior 
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Pol tne 


Nation’s basic heritage 
Valley Authority 


5S p 
illus lennessee 
| ree 

Prepared by the and universities 


land-grant colleges 


rennessee Valley States cooperating with the 
partment of 
Valley Authority 


The following rotoprinted publications 
may be had free of charge by applying t 


the Federal Home Loan Bank Board: 

he Federal Home Loan Bank System 
[ts aims and activities. 

The Home Owner: 


Its p irposes and accomplishments. 


Loan Corporation 


Federal Savings and Loan Associations 
Their 


ending 


distinetive services in mortgag« 


The Federal Savings and Loan Insurances 
Corporation A brief account of its 
operations 

Mounted and unmounted exhibits on 
Federal reclamation are available upon 
application to the Bureau of Reclama- 


tion, Department of the Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 
Boulder 
Grand Coulee Dam, Washington. 
All-American 
Central Valle, 
Construction 


on the following subjects 


Dam, Nevada-Arizona. 


Canal, California 
Project, California 
of 


features reclamation 


projects 


Che exhibits consist of boards, size 3 by 5 feet, on which 


are attractively grouped photographs on the above 


ibjects with captions. The postage for return of this 


exhibit must be borne by the borrower 
Che unmounted exhibit contains about fifty 8 by 10 
photographs with a typed card of explanation of each 


These are sent without cost, and Government franks 


hed for their return 


With each exhibit are furnished and 


upply 


12 saion prints 
of printed material for distribution 


The 


imber 


Sureau of Reclamation also has a 


ot 
slides depicting the story of Reclamation 


motion pictures and lantern 


and showing what the United States Gov- 
ernment is doing under its Federal Rec 
Sets of lantern 


iamation policy. slides 


and motion pictures (35 and 16 mm) may 


secured without charge, the only ex- 
being transportation both ways. 


pense 


Applications for loans should be made to 


ind the Tennessee 


he 
tne 


Reclama- 


Interior, Wash- 


Commissioner 
tion, Department of the 


ington, D 6 


For the Geography Teacher: 


World Chemical 
131 p. 
Commerce, 
No. 823.) 


1934, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Trade Bulletin 
10 cents 


Developments in 


Information 


A study of the market ompeti- 


tion in the chemical industz 


The following illustrated publications are 
the Pan American Union, 


the stated: 


available from 


Washington, ne. £.. wi prices 


American Nation Serie Cuba, No. 7. 


5 cents. 


Seeing South America—Condensed facts 


for prospective travelers 223 p. 25 
cents. 

ells about the travel routes, expense ties, climate, 
etc, 

Ports and Harbors of South America. 
200 p. 25 cents 

Describes and illustrate he leading rts of Argen- 
ina, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Panama, 


Peru, Uruguay, Venezue 


Map 


Forest Service 15 cents. 


Forest Service Standards, illus 


of symbols used by Government draftsmen 
monuments, 
relief, land ownership, air 
navigation, etc. Also includes a list of abbreviations, 


color formulas, color legends, scales and equivalents, 


Directory 


to indicate drainage, laries and 


recreation area Federal 


and a planimeter chart to be used in making Govern- 


ment maps 


For the Sociologist and Economist: 


Height and Weight of. Children of the 


Depression Poor Public Health Re- 
ports, Vol. 50, No. 33, pp. 1106-1113 
5 cents. 

An article dealing wit! e relative change in height 
and weight during period from 1929 to 1933, for urban 
children from (1) families tl remained in comfortable 
economic circumstances during the entir period; 2 


families that remained poor; and (3) families that were 


comfortable.in 1929 but who had become poor by 1933 


rhe last showed the greatest change 


group 


Work in Rhode Island 
the Lace Indus- 
Bulletin 


Home 
with Special Reference to 
try. 27 p. Women’s 
131. 


Industrial 


Bureau, 


5 cents. 


Findings of a State-wide survey made at the request of 


the State of Rhode 


Island 


Conel ided on page & ) 
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Educational Projects Continue 








URTHER assistance to the devel- 
opment of two important educa- 
tional frontiers—civie education for 


adults, and education by radio, is assured 
by new grants of emergency funds, Harold 
L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, has 
just announced. The Secretary’s an- 
nounecement reads 

“For continuation and expansion of 
civic education through publie forum 
$330,000 has been allocated to 
the United States Office of Education, 
which, in turn, will transmit the funds to 


centers, 


superintendents of schools who are organ- 
izing forum centers for demonstrating 
new methods of practical adult education 
for citizer ship. 

‘To 


demonstrations in techniques necessary 


‘ontinue the experiments and 


for successful use of radio for education, 
the President allocated $113,000. 


Forum centers 


“The pew funds will make possible the 
addition of 10 public forum centers. 
Previous grants made possible the 10 
centers now being operated by school au- 
thorities 
land, Oreg:: 
Colorado Springs, 
County, Kans.: 


the following places: Port- 

Orange County, Calif.; 
Colo.; Sedgwick 
Minneapolis, Minn.; 
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Hon. Harold L. Ickes, 


Secretary of the Interior, 


Announces New Grants for Continuation of Forum 


Demonstrations and Educational Radio 


Pulaski County, Ark.; Hamilton County, 
Tenn.; Monongalia County, W. Va.; 
Schenectady County, N. Y; and Man- 
chester, N. H. 


Educational radio 


“The grant for educational radio 
demonstrations will permit the contin- 
uance of the Educational Radio Project 
through June 1937. In 8 months this 
project has shown how public educational 
agencies can successfully use radio in the 
service of education. 

“The five programs presented on coast- 
to-coast networks at the invitation of the 
National. Broadcasting Company and 
the Columbia Broadcasting System have 
achieved outstanding records. More than 
50,000 letters from appreciative listeners 
have been received by the Project in 
the last 3% months. At present the 
mail from listeners exceeds 6,000 letters 
per week. Five programs now on the 
air are: 


National Broadcasting Company 
“The World Is Yours” 

“Have You Heard” 

‘Answer Me This” 

‘*Education in the News” 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
“Treasures Next Door” 


“Other programs for network and for 
local use are under eonsideration. 


Leadership and assistance 


“These funds permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to give leadership and effective 
assistance to two educational develop- 
ments of greatest importance to the 
future of the people of the United States”’, 
said United States Commissioner of 
Education, J. W. Studebaker. “Civic 
education through public forums prom- 
ises to be one of the most effective social 


inventions for the improvement of self 
government. It is real economy to dis- 
cover practical methods of civie educa- 
tion through public forums because civic 
education can save our adult people from 
unsound, and hence expensive political 
decisions 

“Since the inception of mass communi- 
cation by radio, our people have been 
hoping that radio could be used in the 
service of education. Some promising 
efforts have been made, but broadcasters 
and educators alike agree that much 
remains to be done. Broadcasters have 
declared that education by radio is 
practicable within the present frame- 
work of our broadcasting system. Edu- 
cators, on their part, have discovered 
that producing successful programs is a 
far more complicated process than it first 
appeared to be. ‘With funds for con- 
tinuation of the radio project, the Office 
of Education is not only discovering suc- 
cessful methods by which education can 
take the airways, but it is also discovering 
methods of orgaaizing and financing 
educational broadcasting which agencies 
of education can follow. 


Script exchange 


“In additior to its network demonstra- 
tions, the radio project will create an 
educational script exchange service to aid 
local educational groups in delivering 
good programs at the request of local 
stations. By cooperation with the radio 
workshop of New York University, the 
project will aid in training individuals 
competent to handle the difficult tech- 
niques of writing and producing educa- 
tional radio programs. 

“There is not the slightest doubt in 
my mind that radio will become one of 
the most powerful sonstructive forces 
for the education of our people if we 
devote adequate attention to the develop- 
ment of truly educational programs.” 
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Building a Model Camp Program 





Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education, 
Tells of Model Programs Being Developed in Many 


CCC Camps of the Country 











HE CCC ( 


is delighted to 


Education Offies 


amp 


note the interest 


of many advisers in. developing 
well-rounded or model educational pro- 
grams. feports reaching this Office 


several corps area.and di 


indicate that 


trict advisers are assisting in the develop 


ment of model programs in over a score 
of camps. 

At a recent meeting of the corps 
advisers in Washington the content of a 
well-rounded camp program was discussed 
on several occasions It was felt by the 
group that counseling. and guidance 
should occupy a prominent role in. sucl 
an undertaking Every educational 


resource and facility within. the 


be coordinated and related to the 


Techni 


must 


program. ues and methods of 


instruction must be perfected and accu 
rate records kept on the progress of eacl 
enrollee. Finally, the corps area ad 
visers thought a model program. should 
include the proper emphasis on academic 
subjects, job-training, vocational work 


and recreational activity 


Looking forward 


Now that we are entering a new en- 
rollment period we have every reason to 
want to perfect instruction in as man) 
camps as possible. It is my hope that 
we shall, more and more, find the true 


significance and meaning of progressive 
education. 
We have a 
to help lead thousands of 
adjustment unpreparedness into: a 
state of life. Three 
years of experience with camp work ar 


most unusual opportunity 


men from mal 
and 
preparedness for 
now behind us We should have derived 
tech- 


a better knowledge of 
Now is the time to 


pract ical 
niques and methods 


start plowing our experience back into 
the camp program 
Virginia experiment 
For the past several weeks I have had 
the pleasure of assisting in the develop 
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School for CCC company clerks. 


ment of a model educational program in 
the 


undertaking 


two camps located across Potomac 


from Washington. In this 
an attempt has been made to perfect the 


basic practices and organizational meth- 


ods involved We have tried to estab- 
lish the program upon the interests and 
needs of the men as revealed through a 


series of interviews and conferences with 
them 
These 


built 


hve subjects which were arranged as five 


conferences were around 


teps In a ladder taking the enrollee from 
one of 


five steps discussed 


a level of unpreparedness to 


employability The 
were 
myself. 


1. Finding out about 


) 


2. Finding out about occupations. 

}. Choosing my vocation 

t. My plans for the future. 

5. My educational plans for the next 
3 months. 

Step one attempted to help the enrollee 
look at his background with the purpose 
of determining what his home-town con- 
ditions, his previous training and experi- 
The 


and personal qualities were also studied 


ence were. individual’s . interests 


Step two analyzed the nine major 


fields of océupations which are farming, 


mining, manufaeturing and mechanical 


industries, transportation and communi- 


cation, trade, public service, professional 


service,, domestic and personal service, 
and clerical work The enrollees’ knowl- 
edge of the various occupational fields 
Was examined, and their work experience 
was studied. The men were informed 
as to recent trends in occupations and 
advised as to possible changes in future 


conditions. 


Selecting a vocation 


the 


occupation 


Step three dealt with questions 


involved in choosing an 
The enrollees made a first choice of work, 
which followed by a.second and 
third 


ceiving first 


was 
preference The occupation re- 
place was then thoroughly 


analyzed.. Great care was taken to point 
out to the men that this. step was not to 
close subsequent thought on occupational 
but 
effective 


selecting a vocation 


choice was rather a demonstration 


of an procedure to follow in 
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Model CCC educational class. 


This procedure included such points 
as ability and training required for the 
chosen occupation; prospect of employ- 
ment. pav, and advancement in it; and 
what security it offered. To enable the 
enrollees to study and answer these ques- 
tions for themselves, they were divided 


into small groups, each having a leader 
from the camp personnel who was familiar 
with the particular vacational activity 
inder consideration 

Step four discussed the. preparation 
which was necessary to undertake the 
work chosen Again, the enrollees were 


advised and counseled in small groups 


led by the camp personnel. Topics such 
as plans for vocational. training, job 
instruction, additional work in regular 


school subjects, and other activities 
which eould help one get ahead were 
considered. The question of prepara- 
tion was viewed from the standpoint of 
what the individual could get both in 
camp and afterwards. Each enrollee 
was asked to list any agency which might 
help him find employment and to record 
the name of any firm which might offer 
him work after leaving camp. 

The fifth and last step assisted each 
enrolles planning a camp educational 
program for the next 3 months which 
would. develop him along the line of 
his chosen voeation. Every man was 
eounseled as to what he should take in 
the major fields of academic work, voca- 
tional training, in job instruction, and in 


recreational activity 


Model program launched 


Thus, by the beginning of the new 
enrollment period, October 1, we had 
attempted to evolve an individual educa- 
tional and recreational plan for every 
enrollee The sum total of these indi- 
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vidual plans made up the camp educa- 
tional program for the new period 

This experiment in the two Virginia 
companies has been revealing to me 
I am convinced that no camp educational 
program can be most helpfully set up 
unless the needs and interests of the 
men are determined previously to assign- 
ing them to courses of study in camp 
CCC education to be effective must be 
built around the daily lives and habits of 
the men 

We have a special job to do in making 
thousands of young men better citizens 
and more employable. Our program 
must, therefore, welcome — progressive 


devices and techniques. 





High-School and College 
Graduates 


Concluded from page 70) 


The foregoing shows the increase of the 
last year of each decade over the last year 
in the previous decade beginning with 
1870. and ending in 1940 (1940 estimated 
on reports of the first part of the decade 
and present trends). 


Present indication 


There were two large increases in both 
college and high-school graduates corre- 
sponding to the two great industrial ex- 
pansion periods of the nineties in the past 
century and of the twenties in the present 
century. Present trends would indicate 
that we may not expect any great’ in- 
crease in college graduates but the high 
schools will still register considerable 
increase within the population limit. 





Available 


COPY of the detailed sta- 
A tistical table upon which 
this article, High-School and Col- 
lege Graduates is based, may be 
obtained by addressing a request 
to the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. ©. The table 
shows the number of college and 


secondary school graduates, 1870 





1936, and number of graduates 
still living t 











* Book Week 


BEGINNING in the fall of 1919 the 
school and public libraries have been 
celebrating a week in November as 
Children’s Book Week 


has grown steadily, and during recent 


The movement 


years a theme has been adopted for each 
year around which the book exhibits of 
that year are planned. 

“Books to Grow On”’ is the theme for 
1936 and the week designated is that of 
November 16-21. Librarians have been 
keen to seize the opportunity to call 
to the attention of the children not only 
the new books which are always pub- 
lished in great numbers just before 
Christmas, but also to popularize the old 
books which may have been missed in 
previous years 

There are so many possibilities for 
celebrating Book Week that the busy 
librarian has been glad to turn to the 
lists of books for children of different 
ages which have been appearing in the 
magazines; for example, the Library 
Journal for November 1, has two articles 
by members of the staff of the New York 
Public Library on children’s books of 
1936. 

The National Association of Book 
Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has available a list of plays suitable 
for Book Week which will be sent to any 
librarian on request. In many places 
prize contests. are sponsored by local 
clubs and newspapers. 

While the. movement started with the 
idea of interesting children in good books, 
it has grown until it is now a project for 
developing library consciousness in the 


entire community. 


Sapra W. Voucnuyr 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
Social Sciences 

World 

and teaching of 

Select list of books 

with 

Alice 


Carnegie 


Education for Peace, the 
international 
pamphlets, and peri 
annotations, 


Matthews 


com 
W ash- 


Endowment for 


odical articles, 
piled by Mary 
ington, D. C 
International Peace, Library, 700 Jackson 
Place, 1936. 
37 p._ Free. 
June 30, 1936 


Reading list no. 33. Rev 


includes mater 


Bibliography il f 
tary, high school, and college: teaching 
An Old World Festival, a social study of 
VII) by Nora 
Our Classroom Travel Bureau, a 
VII-IX by 
Trip Abroad 
New York, 
Col 


Europe (Grade Carter; 
social 
science project (Grades 
Irene M. Kaplan; Our 
(Grade VI) by Eva Dotson 
Teachers 
1936 


Bureau of Publications, 


lege, Columbia | 


niversity, 


42 p. (Teachers’ lesson unit series, no 
89.) 40 cents 
Teaching procedures in the three unit witt st of 


sources of information and materials 


Report Forms 


School Cards, by 


Report 


The report of a research 
I 


Elementary 
B. M. Grier. 
for the Georgia program for the improve- 
ment of instruction in the public schools 
Athens, Ga., 1936 

23 p. (Bulletin of the 
Georgia, vol. xxxvi, no. 11a.) 


University ‘of 


A discussion of the present trends in school report 


vards and marking systems 

Manual for the Comprehensive Individual 
History Record Form, Infancy through 
High School, by Elsie O 
New York, The Psvchological Corpora 


Bregman 


tion, 522 Fifth Avenue, c1936 
18 p. (Form 15 p.) 80 cents 


A single form, upon which a continuous record of the 
history of the individual may be kept. Intended for 
use in elementary 
also to clinics, guidance agen 


and secondary schools, but of value 


es, ett 


Research in Reading and Language 

Problems in Reading in the 
Elementary School, Fourth annual re- 
search bulletin of the National 
ence on Research in Elementary 
English. 50 cents 


Research 


Confer- 


School 


A review with special reference to ‘“‘Reading Readi 
ness’”’, ‘Primary Reading Pr 


Reading Problems.’ 


»blems' Middle Grade 
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sibliography of Unpublished Studies in 


Elementary School . English 1925-34. 


25 ents 


A su lary and evaluation of recent important studies 
ir entary schoo! language, not otherwise available 
Copies of these publications may be obtained by 


1ddressing the Secretary, C. C, Certain, Box 67, North 


End Station, Detroit, Mich.) 
College students 


Make Yourself a Job, a student employ- 
My ron 
Pa., Dauphin 


ment handbook, by Downey 
Harrisburg, 


1936. 


Hockenbury 


Publishing Co., 


160 p $1.50 
Fact 1Dout tudent employment, for the working 
tudent, parents, high-school counselors and college 


employment directors 


Current Views on Problems and Objec- 
tives of College Students, abstracts of a 
select group of articles, by John Edward 
Seyfried Albuquerque, N. M., Univer- 
sity of New Mexico press, 1936. 

95 p University of New Mexico bulle- 
tin, Education series, vol. 9, no. 3 


icts of articles on subjects, which are of interest 
lege students throughout the 4 years of college 


Susan O. FuTrrerRer 


Recent Theses 


\ LIST of the 


and masters’ theses in education, 


most recently received 
doctors 
which may be borrowed from the library 
of .the Office of 


loan 


Education on _ inter- 


library 


ANDERSON, MILDRED R 
textbooks Master’s, 1935 
University 77 p. ms 
LYLE W 
is related to the adequacy of support pro 
the ability of the States to support educa 


rrends in reading primer 
George Washington 
ASHBY Efforts of the States to support 
education 
ded and 
Doctor’s, 1936 Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 63 p 
HAROLD ( 
study of their role in the child-welfare 
214 p 
Analysis of the methods used i: 


COFFMAN, American foundations: a 
movement 
Columbia University 
Cook, EDGAR M 


solving a rational learning problem 


Doctor’s, 1936 


Doctor's, 1936 
Peabody College for Teachers. 35 p 
INEZ P 
nmuting students who attended Syracuse Univer 


Lreorge 

DUNCAN Personnel study of the womer 
semester of the 1933-34 school year 
176 p. ms 
follow-up 
Master's 


ty at the first 
Master’s. 1935 
(1WYDIER, 


University of Syracuse 
LEONA O Placement and 
ser e in a teacher-training 
1929. New York University 

JONES, ISABELLE V 


institution 
60 p, ms 
Study of the educational status 
in relation to the occupational choices of vocational 
graduates from four Gary high schools Master’s 
1935.° University of Michigan 
KENEFICK, DANIEL V. Intramural and interscho 


istic athleties in secondary schools of Massachusetts 


86 p. ms 


enrolling 200 or fewer student Master 36. Bo 

ton University. 75 p. ms 
KINGSLEY, LLoyp M 

the Pennsylvania State education association and its 


Master's 4 Pennsylvania State Col 


nowledge about 


activities 


lege. 63 p. ms 


KYNOCH, MADELEINE W Appreciation units in 
United States history. Master’s, 1936. Boston Un 
versity 101 p. ms 

Mapes, Cecit § A study of the transportation of 


pupils in New York State school districts not main- 
taining a high school during 1932-33. Master’s, 1936 


Cornell University. 68 p. m 


MILLER, LLoyp M Effect of certain school laws 
upon one teacher rurai schools in four Kansas counties 
during 1933-34, 1934-35, and 1935-36 Master’s, 1936 
University of Kansas. 98 p. ms 


An analytical study of some 


NEWMAN, SADIE K 


phases of the work of the board of examiners of the 
public-school system of New York ¢ Master’s, 
1929. New York Universit 0 p. ms 

Ray, Joseru J rhe generalizing ability of dull, 


bright, and superior childrer Doctor 1936. George 
Peabody College for Teacher 109 | 

REILLEY, ALBERT G. Are high school seniors inter- 
ested in. things politic Master Q3¢ Boston 


University 124 p. ms 

ROBINSON, ARTHUR I Professional] education of e] 
Doctor’s, 
193 p 


influence of 


ementary teachers in the field of arithmetic 
1934. Teachers College, Columbia Ur 

TUTTLE, HAROLD S. A 
campus agencies on the increase in social 


versity 
tudy of the 
mindedness of 
Doctor Q3t 


college freshinen reachers College, 


Columbia University. 89 |} 
VANVECHTEN, COURTLANDT ( Study of suc- 
cess and failure of 1,000 committed to a 


boys’ republic 


delinquents 
Doctor’s, 19 University of Chicago. 
168 p 

WEBR, JAMES F. Study of the business administra- 
tion of teachers college Doctor’s, 1935 
174] 


U niversity 
of Chicago 


Ruts A, Gray 





Duplicates Help 


OR THE past several years 
| po Library of the Office of 
Education has been acting as a 
duplicates of 

Office Li- 


have 


clearing house for 

publications of the 
brarians over the country 
been encouraged to return dupli- 
cates and to submit lists of their 
In many instances it has 
files 


refer- 


wants. 


been possible to complete 


which are to be bound. for 


ence use. Public and college li- 
brarians have been appreciative of 
this service and have cooperated 
by sending in duplicates which 
have been invaluable in filling gaps 


in the files of other libraries. 
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Library’s Foreign Education Collection 





*% This article is written from the 
rie wpoint of a constant user of the 
forevgi education material in the 
Office of Education The 
author is not a librarian, but a person 


to whom this material is a tool with- 


library. 


out wh 7 h the Division of ¢ ‘omparative 
Education could do little of its present 
work. and to whom the collection is a 


source of much pleasure. 





HE VOLUME 
of writings on education in other 
the Office of 
Edueation library; is one of the largest 
the That is not a 
boast; it is a statement of fact. Nor does 
that the cannot be 
improved; it can. 
books, the more I appreciate the intelli- 
gence and foresight of those in the Office 


50,000 collection 


countries, now in 


and best in world. 


it imply collection 
The more I use these 


who years ago began gathering and have 
since constantly added to these records of 
varied ways of 
The purpose was and is 


mankind’s many and 
training youth. 
to have full documentation for all schemes 
of education no matter what they may be. 

The falls mainly in 


classifications: Periodicals, yearbooks, 


collection these 
proceedings of congresses, official docu- 


ments and reports, university catalogs 


and school laws. It 
different periodicals 
than 20 languages. 
The English and German tongues each 


and publications, 
400 


more 


contains over 


published in 


account for approximately one-fourth of 
the 400. 


Slavonic languages are represented by 50 


French, Spanish, and the 


to 60 each. The remainder are from 
Italy, Rumania, Portugal, the Nether- 
lands, and the Scandinavian and Ugro- 


Finnish countries. 

Some of them are old, strong journals 
founded many years ago, able to survive 
all the storms through which they and 
their countries have passed, and still lead 
in reporting on and shaping education in 


their home lands and abroad. The 
Schoolmaste r and Woman Te ache r’s 
Chronicle, virile organ of the National 


Union of Teachers in England, is such a 
[It dubbed itself ‘‘ The. Schoalmaster, 
an educational newspaper and review’ in 


one, 
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James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division, 


Office of Education, Asserts 50,000 Volume Collection is 


‘One of the Largest and Best in the World”’ 


1872 when it became spokesman for the 
National 

Teachers. The 
Chronicle’ part of the title was added as 
late as 1926 


to education escape its notice. It 


then Union of Elementary 


“Woman Teacher’s 
Few matters of importance 
is an 
active campaigner for any principles in 
which it believes. Justnow itisrunninga 
series of articles on the new education act 
in England which raises the school leaving 
age from 14 to.15, effective September 1, 
1939. The Office library has the files 
complete from 1880, an invaluable his- 
torical record. Other equally strong and 
continuous records covering essentially 
the England, are The 
School Government Chronicle and Educa- 
Gazette, The School 


Guardian, and The Journal of Education. 


same period in 


tion Authorities 


Turning to France 


Dipping casually into the _ shelves 
for France, I find “Les Americains ne 
l’ignorent pas’’! on the first page of the first 
number of the Revue Pedagogique pub- 
lished in Paris in 1878. That reassuring 
statement is in an article on the character 
of public instruction in the United States, 
written by E. Levasseur. He chides the 
Americans for their vanity which “they 
express often with much naivete’’, but he 
writes that in spite of their pretensions 
they do not hesitate in education to profit 
by the lessons of Europe and to transport 
to their the improvements in 
school buildings and in methods of teach- 
ing that they find in other countries. 
Through 58 years the Revue has appeared 
monthly. Always refusing to limit itself 
to any special field of education, it has 
persisted in part because of its breadth of 
view. 

Another French periodical, the Journal 
des Instituteurs et des Institutrices, which 
began its eighty-third year this Septem- 
ber, is a weekly given maialy to elemen- 
tary school methods and lesson outlines. 
Apparently it is a favorite with teachers 


country 





! The Americans are not ignorant. 


in France. The Office library, unfortu- 
nately, has it only from 1916. Among 
our prizes from France are the first 23 
volumes of the Manuel Général founded to 
“guide the teachers in the choice of 
methods and expound in. all the com- 
munes of France the best principles of 
education.”’ It came into being under 
that impulse given to French education 
by Jules Ferry. The introduction to its 
first number, dated November 1832, says, 
“By this circular of October 17, 1832, the 
Minister of Public Instruction has in- 
formed the heads of the departments 
that the Government wishes a limitless 
extension of useful knowledge, rapid per- 
fecting of the normal schools, and the 
founding of a large number of schools in- 
termediary between the primary schools 
and the colleges.”” The Manuel is still 
being published. The Office has most of 
the issues to 1923. 


German periodicals 


Our German periodicals are in general 
not so long-lived nor so constantly pur- 
Most date from the 
eighties and the nineties. Many cease 


poseful. of them 
with 1914 and the mortality among them 
during the Nazi regime is as great or 
greater than it was during the World War. 
The Péddagogisches Archiv, a journal of 
secondary education which took up in 
1859 the work of the Pddagogische Revue 
1914, 
Deutsche Lehrerzeitung, 


founded in 1840, appeared until 
The Allgemeine 
aged 63, and the Leipziger Lehrerzeitung, 


40, came to an end in 1933. 


Latin-American 


Latin-American periodicals are in the 
main young, having been published 10 
years or less. Exceptions are El Monitor 
de la Educacién Comun of Buenos Aires, 
now in its fifty-fifth year; the Anales 
de Instruccién Primaria of Montevideo, 
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founded in 1901; and the Re a de 
cacién of La Plata that began 1936 
seventy-seventh year. The Office 
fairly complete file of the first, but 
parts of the other two Educacié) 
‘*Revista de Educacién’’ are favorite 
for journals in Latin America N 
confusion is caused by their wid: 
Official reports 
Official documents and reports 
be the strongest part of the librar 


t 
eign collection and in many wa 
j 


s made to seeure 


Considerable effort 


by year the foreign governments 


public statements about their schoo 


tems The Bolleti Uff tle of 


dates from 1875 and its: numbers, mo 


which we have, tell-in minute deta 


official acts of the 
Instruction from then to now Che 
volume of the Bulletin 
Vinisitre de I on P 


LS67 


ldmi U 


France that we have is for 
that there are few breaks in the 124 
d inelude 1928 


umes that run to ar 


Our reports of the Commissi 


Ministry of Pul 


Edu , lia have come from the press, the 
as its latest being for 1927-32 We have all 
has a but the first one, 1882-87, and hope to 
onl 3( re a copy of it 

nd he Canadian reports are fairly com 


plete for all the Provinces and are sup 


LITUL ilemented in-the earlier 


Histor y of 


p pe Canada in 28 


vears by the 


Locumentary Education in 


volumes covering 


the years from 1790 to 1876.- Since 1921 


he provincial reports. have been sum- 


l marized in the Dominion Government’s 


Education in Canada 


Australia 


lnnual Survey of 


Zealand, the 


States of 


al t Provinces of the Union of South 
wl \frica, and each of the non-self-govern 
g parts of the sritish Commonwealth 
ul nake their yearly reportings and as far 
st racticable, the Office regularly adds 
thie t its lists 
( 
Beat 
Surveys 
After However much educators in the United 
( State na be addicted to the survey 
abit, the are not the originators of the 
f roces or have thev a monopoly on il 


National Educatio [reland beg Finding f committees, commissions 
the thirteenth vear, for 1846—48 1 rut ind missions that correspond to our sur 
to the eighty sixt for 1919-20 hy iffs, come vearly to swell our con 
Free State al over the directi f ito siderable collection Late acquisitions 
schools and its department of ed itior ire the Report of the Interdepartmental 
began issuing tie annual sta ( Commiuliee on Vative Education, 1935 
English reports cover the period m 136, in the Union of South Africa; Report 
June a. L838 \ ( Lhe minutes | ( Commullee on the Reorganization or 
committee of the council on ed Several Grades of Education with Sylla 
state that Vysore; The Poor White Problem 

The Lords of th ha ee ‘ } lfrica The Reorganization. of 
sum of Ten Thousand Pounds, granted by P I uronin China; and the Interim Report 
in 1835 towards the erect f Nor Mode ) he Indian Statutory Commission on 
Schools, be given equa roport . Education in India Our earliest report 
Society and the Br nd Foreign 5 . as far as I know, the first survey of 
to 19385 when Parliament. was granting 1 ition made in any country, is dated 
nearly 47 million pounds for educatior 1816 and is the product of the select com- 
in England and Wales The reports ol mitter on the educatior of the lower 
the committee of council on education rders Lord Brougham was its chair- 
Scotland join the. stream of pedagogical man and he seems to have set the pree 
literature in 1873-74 and add to it an ur edent for using questionnaires. Gui- 
usually clear, logical current of thought ot’s report in 1834 to the King of France 

The Japanese ministry. of educatior yn the workings. of the law of 1833; 
obligingly prints an English edition of its Ribot’s inquiry into secondary education ; 
annual accountings on the intellectual and many others are on the library 
status of the Japanese peopl Our | elves 


lection, dating from the tenth repo 
1882, shows that 32 percent of the 


school rece ng 
1874; 


1902: ar 


dren of 


age were 


struction in 82 percent 190 
percent in 


1922. 


Some of the States of India and 
government of India not only mal 
annual reporting on education, but a 
proper interval publish a quinquer 


review. Ten of 


84 


d over 99 percent 


chil- Catalogs 


»; OI he call. the 


catalog is in other 


counterpart of what we 


college or 


university 


countries, the calendar, annuaire, livret 

he de l’étudiant, vorlesungs- und _ personal- 

e al verzeichnis, annuario, programma der 
t the leergangen, katalog, or jaarboek, accord- 
ial ing to the language of the country 
for Even though it is in a foreign tongue 


it is often easier to understand than the 


typical catalog in this country The 


Office has such publications from nearly 


every university abroad, our best collec- 


tions being from Ita and England 


To these. are added a large number of 


and otl 


dividual institutions 


historical er works about in- 
Basie information 


on the present and past of higher educa 


tion in nearly every country is available 
to the inquirer Chese books include 
that delightful seven-volume history of 


the University of Paris from its 
to the 1600 whicl M 


begins so loyally wit! 


Origins 


year 


il am undertaking t rite the I I f ompany 
which is in constant and: immemor | ession of 
being regarded as the mother of sciences and fine arts 
ind from whose heart | rung for enturies at 


least, all the light Europe 


There is even a Hints t 


re shme fi 


from a Member of the University of Cam 
bridge, published 179% I ich the 
worthy member advises 

You will hesitate to inve the ince 
inother f vou inquire the I i 


knowledge 





Conference at Rome 


N International Congress of 
Yea Kdueation will be 
held at Rom« [tal December 
28, 29, and 30, 1936. It 


will 


estions: Techni- 


deal with five q 


cal education and economic lif¢ 


vocational guidance and its fol- 
low-up; special training for work- 
shop instructors charged with the 
duty of 


technical 


practical instruction = in 


and other voeational 


schools and colleges; the training 
of women for thei special place in 


“al d 


including the 


economic life miscellaneous 


matters technical 
press and technical educatior 


Notify Bureau 


Persons desiring to attend the 

take part in the 

discussions should notify the Inter- 

national Bureau of Technical Ed- 
» py 


ucation, 2 Place de la 


and 


Congress 


Bo irse, 
France The mem}! ership 


30 French 


Paris, 
fee is 25 lira or franes 
Members may send one or several 
reports bearing on the questions 


mentioned -above The official 


languages of the Congress will be 


Italian and French 
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F. F. A. News Bulletin 


ALABAMA 


Word comes to us that the Beauregard 
Chapter is the first F. F. A. group in 
Alabama to formulate plans for obtain- 
ing a loan under the new Productive 
Credit Association arrangement. Ad- 
viser J. A. Vines working with G. O. 
Winters, productive credit manager at 
Auburn, hopes to secure loans averaging 
$150 each for some 20 chapter members. 
The money will be used to finance general 
livestock and crop projects carried by 


the boys 
MISSOURI 


The Fifth Annual Vocational Agricul- 
ture Fat Stock Show and Sale held at 
Springfield broke previous records for 
entries in the various divisions: 161 beef 
calves, over 100 fat hogs, and 50 fat 


lambs were exhibited 
IDAHO 


The Midway Chapter cooperating with 
the Idaho Association of F. F. A. supplied 
the famous Idaho potatoes for the 
vocational agriculture banquet held at 


Kansas City October 21. This event 
occurred during the week of the national 
Fr. F. A. convention and national voca- 
tional idging contests 

VIRGINIA 


The Virginia Association supplied 
cheice. Shenandoah Valley apples for 
the vocational agriculture banquet held 
at Kansas City October 21. 


OREGON 


In the 7-day Dairy Feed Cost contest 
recently conducted at the State fair, 
Johnnie Johnson of the Amity Chapter 
won championship honor with a Jersey 
cow Weighing 940 pounds. According 
to information obtained, Johnnie fed 
26 pounds of alfalfa hay, 3 pounds of 
ground oats, and 2 pounds of mill run 
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daily during the test. His average feed 
cost was 9.9 cents per pound of butterfat 
produced. Production cost among the 
10 cows entered ranged upward to 16 
cents The winning cow produced 2.2 
pounds of butterfat on the last day of 
competition 


OHIO 


The September issue of the Ohio 
Future Farmer, official State publication 
of Ohio Association, appeared under a 
new blue and gold cover—a planograph 
product and quite attractive. The new 
cover is the result of efforts on the part 
of the Ohio members to constantly 
improve their publication. 


IOWA 


District leadership conferences for 
vocational agriculture students and 
I’. F. A. members were held at Mapleton, 
September 19; Lowa Falls, September 26; 
Elliott, October 3; Yarmouth, October 
10; and Ankeny, October 17. The in- 
struction offered included: Analy zing the 
responsibility of officers, planning pro- 
grams of work, and training in parlia- 


mentary procedure. 


MONTANA 


Tentative plans have been formulated 
for a series of State F. F. A. radio pro- 
grams over the Great Falls and Billings 
stations. Subjects to be discussed in- 
clude: Chapter libraries, rural] fire preven- 
tion, safety, preservation of game birds, 
and home improvement. The following 
chapters have already agreed to partici- 
pate: Choteau, Chinook, Dutton, Den- 
ton, Townsend, Big Sandy, Lewistown, 
Moccasin, Belgrade, Belt, Harlowtown, 
Valier, Joplin, Simms, Stanford, and 
Manhattan. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Members of the Madison Chapter have 
been engaged for several months in 
school ground improvement work. This 
improvement program included the dis- 
tribution of 10,800 pounds of lime, 300 
pounds of fertilizer, and the sowing of 
200 pounds of grass seed. 


CALIFORNIA 


Seventeen new departments of voca- 
tional agriculture with record enrollments 
were reported under way at the opening 
of the fall term of school. One of. these 
departments had about 100 prospective 
Future Farmers enrolled for the courses. 


W. A. Ross 


New Government Aids 


Concluded from page 78) 


The Employment of Women in the Sewing 


Trades of Connecticut. 45 p. (Wom-° 


en’s Bureau, Bulletin No. 109.) 5 cents. 


Data on hours and earnings, employment fluctuations, 
ind home work 


Puspitic HeAauta Reports: Volume 51. 


Each number 5 cents. 


Foot Defectiveness Found in New York 
City School Children. pp. 631 632, 
No. 20. 


The Relation of Physical Defects te 
Growth in Children. pp. 831-841, 
No. 26. 


Regulations Governing Social Security 
Fund Allotments. pp, 880-884; Den- 
tal Activities in State Departments 
and Institutions. pp. 885, No. 27, 


Communicable Disease Control in‘ a 
Rural Health Department. pp. 991 
1013, No. 30. 


The Following Free Price Lists, avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, 
will guide you to other Government publica- 
tions you may wish to have: 


Finance janking budgets, accounting, 
loans, no. 28; Labor—Child labor, women 
workers, employment, wages, workmen’s 
insurance, and compensation, no. 33; 
Government periodicals, no. 36; Animal 
industry—farm animals, poultry, and 
dairying, no. 38; Irrigation, drainage, and 
water power, no. 42; American history 
and biography, no. 50; Maps, no. 53; 
Commerce and manufactures, no. 62. 


Marcocarert F. Ryan 





* Public Forum 


WASHINGTON’S Town Hall opened 
its season of public forum discussions, 
November 15, and the meetings continue 
on Sunday evenings, until April 11, 1937. 
Commissioner J. W. Studebaker, Office 
of Education, is chairman of the Town 
Hall executive committee. Among 
speakers on the programs for the coming 
season are Homer 8. Cummings, United 
States Attorney General; Robert May- 
nard Hutchins, president, University of 
Chicago; Alfred Adler, Viennese psy- 
chologist; Norman Thomas, Socialist; 
Stuart Chase, financial analyst; Rabbi 
Stephen 8. Wise; William Lyon Phelps, 
literary critic; and many others of inter- 
national renown. 
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Figures and facts 


F 468 young. workers placed 


employment in offices b the 
Philadelphia School Employ 
ment Office last vear only. one-sixth were 


boys. Similarly, only one-ninth of the 
402 workers placed retail selling posi 
tions were boys The small number of 
boys placed in these two groups of 


Kirk, 
Phila- 


.¢ ocational 


John G 


education in 


positions, according to 


director of business 
delphia, is due to inadequate 
guidance, which results in too.many boys 
being enrolled in shorthand, bookkeeping, 
and also to the 


Iirses, 


and other clerical co 


failure of the school to provide. retail 
selling courses suited to the needs and 
opportunities open to boys. Almost 92 


percent of those placed in offices and 86 


percent of those placed in retail selling 
positions were senior high school gradu- 
ates, indicating that graduation from a 
g prerequisite for most 
Phila- 


percent of the place- 


high school is now 
and store employment in 
delphia. Fifty-five 

ments in all types o 
by the School 


year were in the field of either office work 


office 


employment. made 
Office 


Employment last 


or retail selling 


They learn to serve 


Six hundred hours of training and a 
demonstrated ability in all details of 
household service are required of Negro 
girls, who to the number of approxi 


mately 150 are enrolled each year in the 
Household Service 
Directed by Mrs 


inder and principal 


School for 
in Kansas City, Mo 
Viola Williams, the fo 
of _ the this 
ducted in a large 
Started i 


Training 


school institution is co1 
house equipped for the 
1908 as a 


purpose. private 


institution, this school was placed under 


the jurisdiction of the vocational de- 


partment of the Kansas City 
1914 
Williams, girls attend 
day for the 
are then placed 


public 
school system in Under the plan 
followed by Mrs 
the school full 
first 2-or 3 weeks 
in household service on a part-time basis, 


time every 


They 


working half a day and attending classes 
the the After a girl has 
demonstrated 
in full-time employment, but 


rest of day 


placed 


pronficiency she 1s 


returns to 
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the school during her weekly half-day 
leave periods for continued — special 
training. Many women depend upon 
Mrs. Williams to select girls to supply 


their needs for household service and 


cooperate with her in arranging for girls 
already. employed. in such service to 
for additional training 
About 4,000 


this Training 


return to school 
luring their free periods. 


YIris 


School for 


trained in 
Household 


have been 


Service since it 


Was O} ened 


Agricultural agent named 


W.. N 


of vocational agriculture in central Texas, 


Elam, former district supervisor 


has been appointed agent for 
the staff of the 
service, Office of Education. 
vacant by the 


last Febru- 


special 
groups on agricultural 
education 
He takes the place left 
death of Dr. H. O 
ary Mr 


W ho WAS born on 


Sargent 


Elam, 


a farm near Ire- 
land, Hamilton 
County, Tex., 
received his 
early education 


in the schools of 


his home coun- 
t\ \fter grad- 
iation from the 
Liberty High 


School he was for 4 years a teacher in 


Hamilton County rural high schools 
Following graduation from the Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College of Texas in 


1917, where he received 


bachelor of 


the degree of 
science in. agriculture, he 
vocational agriculture in 


schools. He 
Austin, Granger, 


taught various 


central Texas high served 
in this capacity in the 
sartlett, Taylor high schools. In 
connection work Mr 


Elam served from 1928 to 1936 as district 


and 
with his teaching 


supervisor for vocational agriculture in 
the Area VIII, which includes the coun- 
1932 to 


1936 was manager of the chamber of com- 


ties of central Texas, and from 


merce in Taylor. During the spring and 
1935 Mr 


committee appointed 


served on 
by the 


United States Commissioner of Education, 


summer of Elam 


a special 





J.W 


son outlines for use in 


Studebaker, to prepare a series of les- 
voeational educa- 
He is the 


who 


tion programs in CCC camps 


only vocational agriculture teacher 


has twice been awarded the title of master 


teacher of agriculture for Texas, having 
won this honor in 1928 and again in 
1930. Mr. Elam holds the degree of 


master of agricultural educa- 
tion from the Colorado Agricultural 
College, and has completed most of the 


science ll 


work necessary for the doctor’s degree 


at the University of Texas 


A 6-way survey 


An occupational survey recently com- 
pleted by the public schools of. Lebanon, 
Pa., points the way to the possibilities of 
this type of study. This survey, which is 
typical of others already made or under 
way in 10 other Pennsylvania cities an 

the State 


was 


towns, in cooperation with 


department of public instruction, 


carried out for the specific purpose of 


ascertaining how the vocational training 
department of the new senior high school 
now under construction in Lebanon could 
best 


in its training 


and industries 
Those 
sought to determine 


serve local citizens 


program respon- 
sible for: the survey 
i) What 


would most benefit industry and future 


vocational industrial courses 


wage earners; (2) whether certain voca- 
tional courses given in the city schools in 
the past 5 years have helped graduates to 
get eniployment; (3) whether the city’s 


present vocational industrial training 
curriculum meets the employment needs 
of its citizens and industries; (4) whether 
retraining young adults, 18 to 25 vears of 
age, for industry is essential; (5) whether 
there is a need for trade extension train- 
ing;and (6) what courses should be placed 
school on an industrial art 


in the new 


Inasmuch as the leading indus- 


basis. 
tries in Lebanon are the textile and metal 
working industries, the major effort of 
this investigation was confined to these 
two fields, although the printing, garage, 
food products, shoe; and paper box indus- 
the study. More 


visited to 


tries were ineluded in 


than 75 local industries were 


obtain information on educational needs 
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if present and future employees. Occu- 


pat f members of vocational classes 
of 1925, 1930, and 1935 are tabulated in 
the final report, as well as the present 
occupations if graduates from shop 
courses in the vears 1932 to 1936 \ 
compal will be made between shop 
training Lebanon and other Penn- 
svivania cities 
Embryo foresters 
A school forest of 90 acres is maintained 


at Austi Cate 
ford, N. H.., 


its carry out modern forestry 


Academy, Center Straf- 
where the vocational agricul- 
ture stude! 
practic Che project was started by the 
Austin-Cate Chapter, Future Farmers of 


America. The original plan of the project 


calls for the improvement: of the entire 
plot over &a period ot years, according to 
the best forestry practices. The forest 


consists and mixed hardwood 


pine 


growtl yne-half mile from the campus. 


To begin with, the agricultural students 
took a field trip to the forest and esti- 
mated the amount of standing timber. A 
plot estimate showed. that there were 


120,000 feet of pine and 60 cords of mixed 
time allotted to 
the 
ts last fall estimated, pruned, piled, 


hardwoods Using the 


their forestry course in the school, 


studet 
and cut mixed hardwoods and cleaned out 
classes worked in 


old roads Forestry 


groups of two or three, depending upon 
the jobs they were doing. Commenting 
on the project in.a radio talk Albert Ladd, 
a student in the vocational agriculture 


course at Austin-Cate,. said: 

We are anning to obtain 5,000 nursery-grown seed- 
ngs ever vear from the State forester at Concord 
These trees w be set out in different parts of the for 
The 
will be selected, which is 
Hard and soft. woods 


will be removed and utilized for wood at the school 


st where natural seeding cannot take place 


vhite pine 


most litabie for the location 


The. pruning will be done when the stand has 


attained the size of from 2 t 


» 6 inches in diameter so 


that the best results may be obtained when the trees 


their full growth 
Profit it will be helpful to the farmers can be real- 
zed if they will properly take care of their wood lots 


A little time spent in weeding, pruning, and general 


ire i the pine yt is we 


ire planning to do, will in 
farmers of New Hampshire 


: help the 


All for a dollar 


Open to every Negro community in the 


city. are the part-time trade extension, 
part-time general continuation, and even- 
ing trade extension classes for Negroes 
now in operation under the direction of 
school system of Fort. Worth, 
Started in 1924 with an enrollment 


of 51, these 


the publi 
Tex 
schools last year enrolled 
dividuals taking courses in foods, 
culture, 


laundering, beauty 
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Future auto mechanics learning their trade in a Fort Worth vocational class. 


‘andy 
eare of 


making, child care and guidance, 


the sick, automobile mechanics, 


janitor engineering, maid service for 
public schools and publie buildings, 
typewriting, bookkeeping, and _ short- 


hand. Two of the main objectives in the 
schools are to place students in employ- 
ment follow their 
employment. All of 


enrolled have been workers in the type 


and to them up in 


those who have 


of employment in which they have re- 

Instructors in the 
schools are charged with the responsi- 
bility of employers 
just what type of training each student 
instead of 
help 


ceived instruction. 


ascertaining from 


needs. discharging incom- 
employers require 
them to attend school, advise instructors 
wherein they need help, and leave it to 
instructors to bring the workers up to 
the standards they require. During 
recent 150 to 200 Negroes 
have been placed in jobs each year. A 
considerable number of those placed in 


petent many 


years from 


employment during the past year have 
been from the group on relief. Classes 
are conducted in 16 Negro communities 
in churches, homes, a _ hospital, the 
oe ae other convenient 
headquarters. The only charge to the 
student is a one-dollar registration fee, 


and 


which is returned at the conclusion of 
the school year if the student has a 
perfect record of attendance. Exhibits 


of student work and an entertainment 


mark the close of the school year, and 
each student the 


eligible to honor is 


awarded a certificate of proficiency. 
Honor certificates go to those with 
outstanding records. A chorus of 200 


student voices which performed at the 
closing exercises of the schools in June 
attracted an audience of approximately 


4,500 persons. Teachers for these schools 


are selected on the basis of practical 
experience in the field in which they are 


to teach 


A teacher-training plan 


Evening classes for adult farmers are 
being used to advantage in Oregon to 
train prospective teachers of voeational 
agriculture. One classes was 
repeated last year for the fifth time. A 
course in soil fertility in its relation to 
crop production, a carry-over from the 
previous year, was presented. Thirteen 
meetings were held, at which the average 
attendance was 22. Maps were drawn 
showing the crop and fertility practices 
followed on all fields of three typical 
farms in the community. These three 
farms were selected for study by the 
student after they had 
visited nearly all farms in the community 
to learn at first hand the local fertility 
A field 
day was then arranged and farmers were 
invited to join in a study tour of the three 
farms for the purpose of observing and 
discussing the conditions on these farms. 
The maps and organization. studies of 
each farm were used by the trainees to 
explain different phases of the field-day 
study. Each student was put in charge 
of a different phase of the study. The 
field-day program provided an excellent 
follow-up of the previous year’s work in 
soils.. By uncovering additional prob- 
lems and situations, also, it provided an 


of these 


teachers only 


and crop-production problems. 


excellent. approach to the second year’s 
work. In this high-school teaching prac- 
tice the greatest emphasis is laid upon the 
setting up of the farm jobs which should 
be studied, selecting teaching projects, 
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making 
and otherwise planning project work on a 


J 


budgets, setting up obpilectives, 


classroom teaching for 


beginning students 


basis, especially 


Typical teaching or 


lesson plans have been worked out for 


several of these projects 


Proje et study 


for first-year student teachers is foc 


on the productior financial, and 
economic objectin es. to be achieved 

connection with project. jobs. In_ the 
case of continuatio projects and for 


second-year student however, project 


objectives, based upon an analysis of the 
‘ making 


second year’s work, are used it 


the approach to the studv. in setting ip 
the units of study, and as a basis for 
project study and planning 
Human particulars 
An analysi f° the .9,422 disabled 
persons rehabilitated during the yea 
ended June 30. 1935 ler the Federal 


State cooperative pla provide 1 in the 


national vocational rehabilitati ret of 
1920, shows one-fourth, or 2,380, wer 
injured in indust1 accidents. Sixty 
seven percent ol this number were 
between the ages of 18 and 40—the most 
productive period ind had mar years 
of work-expectat ( ahead ol them 


Eighty -five percent, or 2,036, had. had 


less than a high-school edueatior 

Seventy-three percent had one r more 
dependents and 21 percent had four or 
more dependents These figures, taker 
from a recent study made b é ca 
tional rehabilitation service of e Offic 

of Education, give some.-idea of the 


human particulars involved in rehabili 


tating disabled persons A review of the 


services provided for these 2,380 indi 


vidual cases DY state rehabdilitatior 


divisions concerne: with their readjust 
enlightening.. Eight hundred 


ment, is 


and twenty-seven of these individuals 
were retrained for new jobs or occupa 
tions; 211 were aided with their living 


expenses during their training periods; 


15 were given medical treatment o1 


physically restored; and 589 were pr 


vided with artificial appliances such as 
legs, arms, and braces.- Study of the 
final employment distribution of these 
cases showed that 763 were replaced 


t 
employment with thi 
1,098 were placed 


and 517 were placed i: 


ir former employers; 


with: new emplovers 


1 DUSINESSES - f thei 


own. Ninety-three percent of the 2,380 
industrial accident cases were earning $10 
a week or more after they had beer 
rehabilitated. More than 1,600 cases 
were earning $10 to $25 a wer ind 
more than 600 were getting over $25 a 


week. Figures sometimes tell a story 


better than exposition or 
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Puerto Rican highlights 


Vocational 
Puerto 


agriculture students in 38 
Rico built. the 


which 


have 


ictures in class sessions are 


held This is one of the interesting 
observations brought back from the 


island by J. A 
cultural 


Educ 


Linke, Chief of the Agri- 
Education Office of 
ation, who with William R. Shaffer, 


onal 


Service, 


president, Future Farmers of 


America visited there recently These 
classrooms, Mr. Linke’s report shows, 
e separate from the main school build- 


g and are erected near the school farm 


school has its farm on which 


own 


agriculture students receive 


their practical training Each farm 
moreovel is a demonstration to the 
farmers of the community, of what can 


ne in producing crops under scientific 


igement The agricultural -courses 


ire ased upo! facts developed Dv 


rs from farm surveys in their com- 
charts 


es which are presented on 


g upon classroom walls for constant 


reference Numerous examples of suc- 


ful farming ventures carried on by 


raduates and undergraduates of voca- 


mal agriculture schools on the island 
testify to the effectiveness of the training 
they have received Mr. Linke visited 
a 14-acre farm near Lares managed by 
t ») graduates Under their manage- 
ment the indebtedness on the. farm 
bought several years ago for $2,300. by 
their father, had been reduced to $800 
and will in the next year or two be paid 
off entirely The boys grow coffee, pro- 
ducing 570 pounds to the acre, an increase 


of 447 pounds over the average for the 
Another 


graduate at 


community vocational agri- 


culture Aguadilla, is manag- 


ng a 7Q-acre farm on which he raises 
and 
There 
ire 124 vocational schools of all types in 
Rico, 
$520 in 


economics, 


general crops: coconuts, cowpeas, 


plantains: and poultry and hogs. 
Puerto enrollment of 
agriculture, 5,409 in 
2,101 in trade 

The 49 chapters of Future 
America on 


with an 
12.030 
nome and 
and industry 


Farmers of the island have 


a total membership of 1,870. The voca- 
ional-education program in Puerto Rico 
which has made rapid strides since its 
1930, is the 


supervision of Antonio Texidor, director 


establishment in under 


for vocational education on the island 
At Herculaneum 
Forty-eight girls, students in home 


economics courses in the Herculaneum, 
Mo., 


attractive 


schools, are making good use of an 


home economics cottage — re- 


cently completed there. 
the 


It replaces the 


headquarters in school basement 


economics 
total 


, including cost of 


formerly provided for home 


classes. It was completed for a 


expenditure of $3,595 


both building and equipment The 
cottage, which was carefully . planned 
by the homemaking girls, in advance, 


contains a living room and dining room, 


bedroom, and combination laboratory 


and storeroom With the cottage as a 
laboratory, Miss Morris, the teacher of 
home economics at Herculaneum de- 
clares, girls may be taught the. principles 
of homemaking—home management, 
home furnishing, and home living, in- 
cluding hospitality—through actual prac- 
tice. Early in the year they divide 


the care of the house among the mselves, 


working in groups, and with a minimum 


of supervision from the teacher 


CHARLES M. ARTHUR 





* Cooperating 
THE 


erating 


University Pittsburgh is coop- 


with business and industry 


through at least three different agencies 
The Mellon Industrial Re- 
search, which although separate from the 
affiliated 


Institute of 


university is with it, aims to 


increase useful knowledge by developing 
the sciences and providing opportunities 
chemical and 


Research 


particularly in the fields of 
engineering The 
Retail 


ized research division of the 


industrial 


Bureau for Training is an organ- 
university 
retail 


better 


an association of department 


stores—to promote methods of 
retailing; the staff and students carry on 
the The 


Research Is affiliated 


research in member stores 


Bureau of Business 
with the School of 


tion to cooperate with all 


Business Administra- 
industries in 


the city. 





A Step Forward 
For Adult Civic Education 
TORY of the 


demonstration 


ten 


centers 


forum 
spon- 
sored by the United States Office 


of Education, managed by local 
educational agencies, devoted to 
civic enlightenment through free 
publie discussion A guidebook 
for 


desiring to begin similar programs 


educators and civic leaders 


in their communities. Tells how 


centers were selected—how they 
operate who leads the discus- 
sion—what subjects are. dis- 


cussed—attendance 


progress 
made to date—future expansion 
of program. 

Price 


Docu ments, 


10 cent Superinte ndent of 


Hi ashington, D +f 
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Improving Their Library Service 





In California Edith A. Lathrop, Associate Specialist in School 


rTATE-WIDE studies of problems Libraries, Office of Education Library, Describes Some 
g to the school library field 
being carried on in California Library Activities in Kentucky and in California 

through the. cooperation of educational 

ind groups The results of these 

stud re appearing as bulletins of the 

SY nent of education 

QO these publications, entitled ; 


Our Litre 


The Library i trie 


Elementary School” 


Books are 








B ‘ 18, Sept. 15, 1935), was pre- Books are & 

pared by committees working under the : ey, 

eade! mn of Helen Heffernan; chief of : & 

f elementary education and re re 

rur ols, State department of edu- ‘ 

utio ind Eleanor Hitt, assistant 

California State Library, as 

cochairme! It is pointed out in the 

refa his study that the committees 

hay ned from a dogmatic treatment 

fa ect which still requires much 

researe ind experience; that the library 

in nentary school is of too recent 

level ent to determine standards 

whic ommittees would adhere to 
over a mg period of time; and that 

to determine a desirable: training for 

tear librarians in their relation- 
ship 1 » service only in the process of 

being defined is a similarly hazardous 

undertaking. The chief purpose of the 

bulletin is to indicate trends that progress 

will probably take in the immediate Children in the Pasadena public schools enjoying picture books. 
futur 

\ book list called “Pleasure Reading interests, temperaments and reading abili- visors serving on cooperating committees 

for Boys and Girls” (Bull. No. 17, Sept. 1, ties that cannot be pigeonholed. Two of the California Rural Supervisors 
1935) was prepared by committees of sources are used for this purpose: (1) The Association, southern section. 
school librarians, children’s librarians in grade placements assigned in ‘“‘The Right Since 20 percent of all of the county 
public libraries and educators under the Book for the Right Child’’ and (2) the libraries in the. United States are in 
directi of Misses Heffernan and Hitt. Lewerenz vocabulary grade placement California, it is not surprising that one of 
Phe « f purpose of the list as given in the techniques. the problems for study should be con- 
introd is to aid teachers and par- * ‘ 2 cerned with county library service to 
ents in guiding the Jeisure time reading of County library service schools. The title of this study is Selec- 
children from the kindergarten through Another study, entitled Effective Use tion and Distribution of Supplementary 
junior high school. To aid in the selec- of Library Facilities (Bull. No. 11, June’ and Library Books in California Coun- 
tion of titles, the books are grouped 1, 1934), includes concrete presentations ties (Bull. No. 10, May 15, 1934). It 
inder adings that interest children, for providing the library atmosphere in is a cooperative undertaking of the 
such Dolls’, ‘‘Real Animals’’, rural schools of various sizes; specific divisions of libraries and elementary 
‘Knights’ and “Windmills and Wooden guidance in the care of fugitive materials; education and rural schools of the State 
Shoes It is made clear that it is quite and suggestions in the use of books and education. Part I is a 


necessar 


that some kind of grade place- 


ment be given each book. even though 
there is O foolproof method of deter- 
mining the same, because children are 
huma eings with many varieties. of 
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libraries. State Superintendent Kersey 


points out in the foreword of this bulletin 
that the actual material was drawn from 
activities carried on in rural schools under 
the the rural school 


direction of super- 


department of 
status study of county library service to 
Part il the 
selection and adoption of books to be 


schools is concerned with 


purchased by county libraries and school 
districts 
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Library supplies books for high-school handicraft class. 


In Kentucky 


WITHIN THE Past few years Kentucky, 
like several other Southern States, has 
been attention the 
improvement of its public-school library 
service.: The major step was taken in 
1933, when the State 
Education added to its staff a supervisor 


concentrating upon 


Department of 


of public-school libraries. 

During the past year this official, Miss 
Ruth Theobald, has been instrumental in 
having two numbers of the Educational 
Bulletin, which is issued monthly by the 
department of education, devoted -exclu- 
sively to the subject of school libraries. 


Purpose of study 


The first, published in January 1935, 
is called Library Service Available to 
the Public Schools of Kentucky. The 


main purpose of this study, as expressed 
by the State superintendent. of 
instruction, is to bring to light the great 
need for some comprehensive and ade- 
quate plan of library service for Kentucky 
schools. 


publie 
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The title of the second publication, 
the Educational Bulletin for 
1936, is “The High School 
A Handbook.’ The object of 
this bulletin is to assist school adminis- 
and the 
effective administration of their libraries. 


which is 
January 

Library 

trators school librarians in 
[t contains circulars prepared at various 
times by the supervisor; and, in addition, 
regulations of the State board of educa- 
tion for high-school librarians and infor- 
the of books. and 


mation on selection 


magazines. 

Library committee 
One other school library activity 
reported to this Office by Miss Theobald 
is concerned with the preparation of a 
course of study in the use of books and 
libraries. This duty is charged to a 
committee which functions as a 
the curriculum 


library 
part of committee. on 
revision. 

Through the cooperation of educational 
and library groups, significant improve- 
ment can be made in library services 
as indicated by the results of these two 
California and Kentucky. 


States 


* Science Celebrates 


A REENACTMENT of the 


graph message from Baltimore 


first 
to Wash- 


original 


tele- 
ington over Cornell University’s 
Morse 
the 


model of the instrument, will be 


a feature of centennial celebration 
on November 23, of the American patent 


system and its achievements 


During the celebration, Thomas 
Edison’s voice will be heard from one 
of his early phonograph recordings, 


speaking on the value of invention 
The national eommittee on the centennial 
has emphasized the educational values 
to be 


classes in 


obtained by high-school science 


connection with the celebra- 


tion. Such groups, it has been suggested, 
might profitably survey some of the 
basic inventions which have materially 
affected the industrial life of their 
particular community 
Sources of information 

Industrial museums of the Nation 
have been organized to offer exhibits of 
patents. Junior science clubs in high 
schools: are also cooperating in the 


Natior-wide celebration Libraries are 


putting on display, special sections of 

books relating to the story of invention. 
School 

planning for classes to 


studies of inventions in their communities 


who are 
informal 


officials and teachers 


make 


may obtain helpful information by ad- 
dressing the chairman of the publicity 
committee of the centennial celebration, 
Mr. Robert D. Potter, 
2101 Connecticut 
D.C. Any request for such information 
should give a brief synopsis of the phase 


Science Service, 


Avenue, Washington, 


of invention which is to be explored and 
studied. 





If you want to subscribe for 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


Official organ of the Office of 
Education, write the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washing- 


ton, D. C., enclosing one dollar 


for one year 
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Educational News 
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In Public 
Schools 








IN GEORGIA, As reported by L. M 
Leste! a current issue of the Georgia 
Education Journal, committees are busy 
building the framework of the curriculum 

1). The laymen’s platform committee 
g a statement of the demands 
of a democratic State upon its public 
schools 2) The aims committee has 
agreed upon the ideals of the good life 
and the traits of the good citizen as the 
objectives which the schools must strive 


to develop in each child. (3) The com- 
mittee on the scope of the curriculum 
has outlined the experiences and learn- 
ings considered basic in the education 
of a good citizen in the modern world. 


1) The procedures committee has de- 
veloped a series of problems dealing with 
the aims and the scope reports and the 


way in which they are to be used by the 
classroom teachers. Their full report 
which will appear in printed form later 


in the year will deal with techniques 
for studying the child and the com- 
munity, with classroom procedures based 
on these studies and with administrative 


problems in the secondary schools. 


THe TEACHING OF SAFETY in the use 
of the bieyele is called to the attention 
of the school principals in Massachusetts 
in two safety bulletins recently sent them 
by the department of education in that 
State The bulletins announce that the 
supervisor of safety education is avail- 
able for assisting school executives in 
planning, inaugurating, and launching 
programs of safety education and for 
discussing methods and materials with 
teachers either in single meetings or in a 
series. Other services may be arranged 
op request 


THe YounG Cuitp in the Museum 
is & report recentiy issued by the Newark 
Museum, Newark, N. J. It contains 
replies from 35 museums: on the follow- 
ing questions: “Can museums success- 
fully carry on activities for children from 
4 to 6 years of age? Should these 
children be included in the activities for 
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older boys and girls? Do these younger 


children . get anything out of their 
museum contacts? 

Twenty-four of these museums have 
no organized activities other than story 
hours, motion pictures, ete., for the 4-to-6 
group. Four museums feel that visits 
to museums have little if any value 
for children under 7. Eleven museums 
do have organized activities for the 
younger group, of which nine specify the 
activity to be some form of creative art. 
Seven classify the group as ‘‘younger 
brothers and sisters.” 

Though several museums believe that 
the younger children do not understand 
enough of what is told to the older ones 
to hold their interest in the activities, 
they do believe that there is a definite 
advantage in working directly and per- 
sonally with the 4- to 6-year-old group 
and state that the results are gratifying 
and beneficial to both the children and 
the museum. Of the 11 institutions 
which: plan activities especially for the 
younger children, only four are specifi- 
cally children’s museums or children’s art 
centers. Six museums, of which two 
are children’s museums, have expressed 
a desire to inaugurate special activities 
for the 4- to 6-year-old group. 

The report concludes: ‘Just as the 
introduction of children’s museums as 
adjuncts to adult ones was originally a 
new and venturesome experiment and is 
now recognized as important ard val- 
uabie, so the establishment of work with 
younger children. is new and uncertain 
in some museums, but is an interesting 
and important development.” 


“CurricuLtum Guipe for Teachers of 
Two- to Five-Year-Old Children’ was 
recently issued by the University of the 
State of New York, the State Depart- 
ment, Albany. The bulletin was pre- 
pared by a committee on early childhood 
education appointed by the assistant 
commissioner for elementary education 
in that State. The report of the com- 
mittee is being published in three parts 
under the general caption ‘‘Curriculum 
Guides for Teachers of Young Children” 
(2to8 years of age). Part I,just published, 
is for the teachers of children 2 to 5 years 
of age; part II, published in 1935, is for 


teachers of children 5 years of age; and 
part III, in course of preparation, is for 
teachers of children 6 through 8 years 
of age. The purpose of the committee 
has been to place emphasis upon the 
child’s development rather than upon his 
progress through certain arbitrary grade 
groupings. “In certain respects this 
committee has charted a new course for 
curriculum development in the elemen- 
tary school,”’ says Dr. J. Cayce Morrison 
in his foreword to the bulletin 





On Your Calendar 


AsSsocIATION OF BustNgess OFFICERS 
or PREPARATORY Scuoots. Deer- 
field, Mass., December 18 and 19. 

AssociaTIon OF LAND-Grant CoL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. Wash- 
ington, D. C., November 16-18. 

AssoctaTION. OF MopeRN LANGUAGE 
TEACHERS OF THE MippLe STATES 
and Maryann. Atlantic City, 
N. J., November 28. 

CoL_Lece CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH 
IN THE CENTRAL ATLANTIC STATES. 
Atlantic City, N. J., November 28. 

ComMISssION ON INSTITUTIONS OF 
HiGHEeR EDUCATION OF THE SoutTnH- 
ERN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 

Rich- 

mond, Va., November 30-Decem- 


AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


ber 2 

NaTIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. 
Chicago, Ill., November 16-18. 

NaTIONAL Apvisory CoUNCIL ON 
Rapio IN EpvucaTIon. Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 10-12. 

NATIONAL CounciL or TEACHERS 
or Enouisn. Boston, Mass., No- 
vember 26-28. 

NATIONAL INTERFRATERNITY CoN- 
FERENCE. New York, N. Y.., 
November 27. 


Unirrep CxHapTers or Pat Bera 
Kappa. New York, N. Y., De- 


cember 16. 











A Current Issue of the Journal of 
Arkansas Education announces: Two new 
curriculum bulletins, consisting of tenta- 
tive courses of study for the elementary 
and secondary schools of the State, have 
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been sent to the printe: These bull 
tins were prepared by groups working at 
the University of Arkansas, Fisk niver 
sity, and George Peabody College { 
Teachers during the past summer hes 
groups worked under the 
Edward McQuistion, curriculum . dire 
tor; W. F. Hall, elementary school super 
visor; and Morgan R. Owens, higl 


supery isor, all 


Department o 


A CompREHE? = Survey of the 
publie schools of Evansville 
conducted by the division of field studies 
of the Institute of Educational 
Teachers Colleg: ( imbia | ers 
during the schoo eal 
report has been published under the tit 


‘Your Schools 


WALTEI 





In Colleges 


Tue Diese, ENGINE Labora 


tory at Pennsylvania State Ci 





well.as those of the United States 
visit the college laboratory The United 
States Navy each year sends men to the 
college for training 
for locomotion | bmarines benea 


the surface 


THe UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH’S 
“CATHEDRAL OF LEARNING’’ is visited 
by crowds averaging 100 persons dai 

These 


tallest educationa 


inspection tours of the vorid’s 


necessary the 
versity staff, of a 
escorts visitors through the sky 


school building 


CoLLEGE TRADITIONS 


preserve certall traditions ure 
passed on by word of mouth to entering 


versity of Arizona 
a group of 15 upper classmen ha beer 


freshmen. At the | 


appointed “Traditions committee fo 
1936-37” to enforce existing school tradi 
tions and campus regulations, and t 
institute any new activity sufficient 

important to become a tradition of the 
future At Massac 


new students wer 


isetts State Collegs 
ntroduced to the 
history and traditions of their prospective 
alma mater by the head of the Englis} 
department, Prof. Rand, author of ‘‘Yes 


terdays” a history of State College with 
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lege is reported to be attracting 
world-wide attentior <perts 
from mal reign countries as 


pe that a “scholarly introduction to 


help each new student to 


ippreciate more fully his obligations and 


pportunities throughout his 4 years as 


NEW TEACHERS rained at the U1 
of Iowa, 116 men and women who 
ast June started 


ireers this fall in 10 States 


teaching 
The major 


SS. Devan Work i lowa 


E Mann CENTENNIAL. YEAR 
October, Antioch College sponsored a 
conference on “The. Function of 
lucation in a Democracy” as an open 


Horace Mann 
Antioch as a 


ge event of the celebra 


scene of such a 
ogram seemed especially appropriate 
ePCA ‘ the president 


Although 


college’s _ first 


1853-59) was Horace Mann 


Ma ed only 6 years after coming to 


ge, he founded in that time a 


i¢ 


tradition within the institutio 


self, and contributed notably toward the 


ause of higher education in his day 


ADDITIONS 
Diree- 


Colleges ana 


(‘0 EGI CHANGES AND 
Educational 
for 1937 (Pt. III, 
ersities) is now in press. Each fall 
e Office of Education revises its college 


rectory listings. This fall 18 institu- 


s have been added to the lists, 12 
have been closed or merged have 

een dropped from the lists. 12 have 
inged their official names, and 9 have 
een reclassified from one type of insti- 
on to another type The Office has 
classifications of colleges 1) a col 

gr I niversity offering liberal arts 


a period of 4 years; (2) a 


ining over 


fessional school 


independent of a 


ersity but offering medicine, law, 


theology, and other specialities; 
4 a teachers college 1-year - } a 
al school (2- or 3-year); and (5) a 
2-yeal 


inlor college 


\mong the colleges newly listed are 


Frar J wr College, San Frar 
J e Ju r lege, Sa J OS¢ 
Jlunior ( ge of Con erce New 
New Haven Y. M. C. A. Junior ¢ 
HI 
‘ rong Ju College, § nal 
Rick J r ( Hoult 
ly ( tor f Mi B 
a] } 
f t Cambridge school Libera Ar 
ge unior college; Garland School, B 
lleg Massachusetts School \ 
1 s college 
t Falls Nor College, Great Fall 
} é S eleig ( llewe Rye i ] r 


SCHOOL 


\ } Ne s ’ 

+ profes 
hic Giffin ¢ ‘ eg 

Schauffier S ( } 

Dalla rt} ) | 

ft nal > I J Creek 
vi i St. §F { 

( olleges that i i erged 
during the past ea ide the follow- 
ithe 
I Dx 4 

Z I ( 

I 1— Palmer i re 
been per! ‘ 

] Da | 
Emerson Jun ( g 
activel t ed i k 1a 
College f PI } 
ag ged \ ge 

] 8) I ( ) } 

ed i] 
\ Hl yah ( 
( or 

\ Je Dana ( 

I I NX 

LD) ( ge 
OF lol I ‘ 

e] 

] I 

P) 
Pen 
Carter | { 
I f Pe 

t ( by Negri 

Crile | I | 

ho« rade ' 
| R m 

Hpeen d ont ue 

Change of name . oted ’ the 
official listings of tl following higher 
educational inst 
Caliornia Moran Sel I A Tas¢ ler 

changed to Mirar é inior College 

District of Columbia—l 1 Ser >< 
changed to Immaculata iT ( eve Mount 
Vernon Seminars Mount 
Vernon Junior College 

Florida—name of souther { le Lakeland 
changed to Florida Southe ( ege 

Iilinois—South Side Cit inior ‘ ege (Chicago 
changed to Wilson Jur { ege 

Jowa—Des Moines Cat ( ege De Moine 
changed to Dowling ‘ 

New York—Collegiate 5 {f Packe Collegiate 
Institute (Brooklyr ed to Junior College of 
the Packer Collegiate I tute; New York Homeo 
pathic Medical College I ver Hospital (N. Y 
changed to N Mi { lege 1 Flower 


Hospital 
North Carolina Biltz re l ( eve Asheville 
changed to Biltmore ¢ ege; Ebenezer Mitchell 
Junior College (Misenhe el hanged to Pfeiffer 


Junior College 


Ohio—Rio Grande College K Crrande inged to 
Rio Grande Junior ‘ ege 
Texas—-Amiarillo Junior ¢ ege (A I hanged te 


Amarillo College 


The _ classificat fa number of 
institutions has been changed during the 
past year as follows 
ilabama—State A. & M ite (Negr it Normal 

formerly a norma! sel v classified as a Negro 

junior college 
Varyland—Princess Anne Acade! Negr it’ Prir 


cess Anne, formerly 
is a Negro junior college 
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B P} 
I rmeérly a normal schoo 
é er llege; Emerson ¢ lege 
te ' profe 1 } 
, eal eut 
) es gs College (East ¢ 
rofe “ 
ege 
0 I t Technology (Portland 
¢ € hool list, is DOW Cla 
I ieee 
Bet \ le Negro) at Trentot 
I now classified as a 
ege; Friendship College (Negro) at 
R | rme normal school, is now a Negro 
Alder Broaddus College (Philippi 
lege is now classified as a 4-year 


WaLTER J. GREENLEAF 





In Educational 
Research 


the 
writ- 


ONE SOMETIMES GETS 


impression from current 


character education 


ings on 





that there has been no charac- 


ter jucation in schools before the im- 
mediate present Some indication that 
character forming has been a constant 
factor our publie elementary and high- 
school education has been shown by an 
analvsis by 300 New York University 
students. These 300 students analyzed 
their public-school experience with the 
vir liscovering what favorable per- 
sonalit traits and what unfavorable 
personality traits were developed by the 
scho Chere were 860 favorable traits 


and 368 


infavorable traits mentioned by 


these 300 students as having been devel 
oped by the school. The analysis also 
shiv s the particular factors in the school 
situat which were thought to be re- 
sponsible for the development of favor- 
able and unfavorable traits, respectively. 
This analysis is reported by Francis J 
srowl! the Journal of Educational 
Rese rr September 1936. 

lwo Books dealing with the diagnosis 
ol ading difficulties are those by 
MecCalliste ‘Remedial and Corrective 
Instructi: in Reading” (D. Appleton- 


Centurv Co and Betts, ‘“‘The Preven- 
tion and Correction of Reading Diffieul- 
ties Row, Peterson & Co.). The for- 
mer deals with the high-school level and 
the itter the elementary school level. 
The both largely summaries and 
interpretations of recent research find- 
ngs \ serious attempt is made in both 
publications to translate these research 
indings into definite diagnostic practices 


and remedial measures. These volumes 


repres e recent trend toward inter- 
pret gy researc! findings SO that definite 
school practice can be influenced. 
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translated for 
Buhler & Het- 


Henry BeEAt 
Farrar & 


MONT Das 


Rinehart, Ince 


zer’s Testing Children’s Development 
From Birth to Schoo! Age This book 
describes a series of tests which have 


been standardized on a small group of 
youngsters from birth to 6 years of age 


The 


as follows: 1 


categories 
Bod- 


behav Lor, i 


tests are classified in six 


Sensory reception; 2 


ily movements; 3. Social 


Learning—i. e., memory, following direc 


tions, and the like; 5. Manipulation of 


materials; 6. Mental production—i. ¢ 


intelligent interpretation of pictures, the 


understanding of cause and effect, and 


the like The growing literature on the 
motor and mental development of pre 


should 


better and better educational procedures 


school children eventuate in 
with preschool and primary children and 
the 
study ot the 
older children 


eventual spread of more accurate 


individual development ol 


READING IN 
made by Kopple C 
Friedman and Claude L. Nemzek (Edu- 
1936). Research 
differences in 


A SURVEY OF EREST 


StupiEs has been 


cation, September 
studies on reading by 
children of superior intelligence and chil- 


dren of lower intelligence, differences in 


because of differences in age, 


like, 


interests 


sex, and the are listed. 


A New 
Conception of Intelligence in the Edu 
Record of July 1936. The 
conception of intelligence was 


THURSTONE HAs WRITTEN on 
cational 
original 
that it consisted mainly of one general 


This 


ability. idea was fostered by 
Spearman in his early writings on mental 
factors and through the results on our 


general intelligence tests. Now, through 
the development of multiple factor analy- 
thoroughgoing 

tests 


based on 


sis methods, a 
the 


more 
results of can be 
This analysis is the 
that if different 
tasks require different fundamental abili- 


analysis of 
made. 
assumption several 
ties, it should be possible to differentiate 
abilities by 
tasks. 
psychological tests to 240 college students. 


performances on 


people’s 


different Thurstone applied 56 
From an analysis of the results he comes 
to the conelusion that intelligence really 
the following less 
Number facility; 
the recall of 


memory; (d) 


consists of more or 
independent factors: (a 
b) word fluency—i. e., 
words; (c perceptual 
, the discovery 
group, 
visualizing 


speed; e) induction iy 


of a 
(f) verbal reasoning; and (g 


common characteristic in a 


Davip SEGE! 


In Other 
Government 
Agencies 





National Youth Administration 


Srupent Aip WaGes have been’ paid 
125,500 


undergraduates, and 6,900 gradu- 


to 283,600 high-school students, 
college 
ates, representing 20,000 high schools and 
1,617 


State 


colleges and universities in every 
District of Columbia, ac- 
Williams, 
Of the number graduat- 


19,803 


and the 
cording to Aubrey Executive 
Director, NYA 
ing from college in 
NYA students. Job placement service of 
the NYA, as of August 
in finding employment in private industry 


June, were 


1. had succeeded 


for 6,455 young men and women and had 


advised and counseled many thousands 


more. 


Office of Indian Affairs 


Two TRAINING CrentTERS for the in- 
service training of. teachers in the Indian 
Service were established during the past 
summer, one at the Pine Ridge Reserva- 
South Dakota, in the heart of the 
Sioux country and the other at Wingate 
School in New Mexico, 


the Navajo 


tion, 
Indian imme- 


diately adjoining Reserva- 
tion 

Courses in anthropology, elementary 
and secondary education, particularly as 
applied to the pupils in the Indian schools, 
race. psychology and mental hygiene, 
health education, soil conservation, land 
animal 


agriculture, and 


offered 


management, 


husbandry were Courses in 
Indian arts and crafts taught by native 
and white craftsmen and opportunities to 
learn the two major Indian languages 
Sioux and Navajo—were presented more 
as hobbies than as professional courses. 
the 1937, 
possibly three, summer institutes in In- 
under the 
Affairs 
furnished to inter 
Willard W. Beatty, 
Education, Office of Indian 
Washington, D. C. 


During summer of two, or 
will be given 
the Office of Indian 


WwW ill be 


dian education 
auspices of 
Information 
ested students by 
Director of 


Affairs, 
Public Works Administration 


PWA 


32 States have recently been 


OnE HUNDRED AND THREE new 
projects in 
approved by Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 


of the Interior and Publie Works Admin- 


istrator, according to the latest report 
from PWA headquarters. 
Hospitals, asylums, schools, water- 


works, power, sewer systems, disposal 
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plants, municipal lings, bridg gl \ REFORM CHARACTERIZED by the Mir 
ways, and other } ¢ imp! { f Education of Sweden as “the 
selected by var communiti er t significant step in the progress of 
among the projects to which F ir education” in that country sine 
was given é mmunities elect iS42, was initiated on May 20 of this 
provide 55 percent of the cost of such per ul rough the approval by the Riks 
manent projects tro! cal f swedlis! Parliament of the law 
Provisions for new school b lings and ling for a required seventh year of 
additions. o1 mp! ements t f ng elementary choo ittendanes In the 
school plants were made as fol course of the discussions prior to the 
California: Anahe $31,845; Arcadia, $ enactment of the new regulation it was 
ecg Miah . kg tig? Drought out that 7-year elementary 
$6,525; Fontar ; 7; Santa B $22,28 
Taft, $75,418; ‘Ts $10.8 rutelake, $ ( folkskolor have been estab 
Whittier, $33,27 ed voluntarily quite generally in cities 
Illinois: Orange ©, ou ewell Vou 35,2 ind that they are available to about 16 


Howe: Creston, $36,900; Dunlap, $2,200; lolce, § : percent of the children of rural districts 
Brenig e 00; Ottowa,; $81,006 o alleviate financial problems a 12-year 
Massachusetts: Hit e, $20,250; Middleton, $38,251 period of transition has been allowed 
Michigan: Uryst ; =p, Ws ! vith which communities may adjust 
om, eS themselves gradually to the new require 
Minnesota; Fill e | $3,429 “a The 6-ver s oat Re 
Mississippi: Stover, $6,54 rie year elementary choo} 
Montana: Hogeland, ) Vii intil this year has met the full-time 
New Jersey: Camden, $24,545; M e, 322,909; Ocealr res irement of comp ilsorv school educa 
Township, $50,040; RK wood, $ 72 { in Sweden was the creation of the 
ork: Caniste ¢ wo Oswe 
ge Rone Port > I S995 (MK a f 1842 
North Dakota: York, $2,38 — Ss 
Ohio: Chesterland, $28,636; Eden Towr p, $15, 
Fairield Township, % Lan a A Natronat Acapemy of Educational 
ate hag a ws sciences (Academia Nacional de Ciencias 
Pennsylvania: Ambridge, 314/7,2 M $19.9 lela Educacio1 has been created in Cuba 
Reading, $56,270; Slat h, $62,182 lecree no. 2597 The new academy is 
SOE CAreHnG: Hoswuck, $54,500 t 1utonomous body, but closely con 
risa oom C 7 $64,408 cted with the National Secretariat of 
Teras: Grulla, $ 009: K @, $22,506 Pul Instructior Among the various 
Utah: Fillmore, $9,006 purposes for which it. has been established 
Wyoming: Green River, $8,18 ur’ Investigation and st idy of pedagogi- 


cal problems; stimulation and publication 

studies and investigations of pedagogi- 
nterest made by its members or other 

intellectual e 
of 


founding 


In Other 
Countries 


persons: promotion of 


students educatior 


prt among 





ncouragement of the of ar 
chives for Cuban pedagogical history 


ConaRess of Cl ] i 


and 
AN INTERN 


ATIONAT 


tional library of education: and com 


Psychiatry will be held Paris, France, ilat of a bibliography of Cuban 
July 24 to 28, 1937, immediately. after edagogy The academy begins with 
the International Congress of Mental 0 Cuban and institute professors desig 
Hygiene. The congress will be three ited as charter members. No limit is 
sections to each of which a subject is set on the membership that the body may 
assigned. Many representatives from ittai In order to be admitted to the 
different nations submit reports or icademy, one must be a doctor. i 
“ach subject The sections with . their pedagogy or have shown unusual aptitude 
respective topics are: I. General Psychia for the study of educational questions 
try—The conditional reflexes in child 

psychiatry; II School Psychiatry PP as 

Methods of education conformable to 

the intelligence troubles and character FRANCE, ScoTLAND, AND ENGLAND re- 
of the child; III. Juridical Psychiatry sed their compulsory education laws 
Mental debility as a cause of juvenile luring the past summer. School at- 


delinquency. tendance in France was made compulsory 


The president of the committee. of i all children, regardless of sex or na- 
organization is Dr. G. Heuyer, 1 Avenue tionality, from 6 to 14 years of age by a 
Emile Deschan Vile, Paris Psy law signed by the President August 9, 
chiatrists and educators in the United 1936. The previous labor laws are also 
States are invited to participate in the modified making it henceforth illegal for 


be 


addressed 


14 to be em- 
and 


congress. Inquiries children under the age of 


to Dr. Heuyer 


may 


ployed in commercial industrial 
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establishments. « the pacity of 
apprentices I ( ernme S given 
authorit Lo Take pI tica il steps it 
leems necessar 1 i re the provisior 
of educational facilities for children until 
thev reach the age of 14 In ¢ eral this 


represents an add 


puisory educatic France The legis- 
lation in effect nt t! immer Was 
passed in ISS2 pli to ¢l 
iren between 6a 3 vears of age 

The Educatio1 Scotland \ct, 1936 
signed July 31, makes the school-leaving 
age 15 vears, effective September }, 1939 
and raises to 14 the iNnimum age for ex- 
emption from scho inder employment 
certificates Pre ously the school-leav- 
ing age was 14; the exemption age, 12. 
The new law in England is very similar to 


Scotiand 


i 


that in 


ABEI 





Radio Programs 


Office of Education 


Treasures Next Door 
Mondays—CBS 

4:00 p 

3:00 p. 

2:00 p. 

1:00 p 


Education in the News 
Mondays—N Bf Red 
6:00 p. m. (E. S. 7 
5:00 p.m. (C. S. 7 
4-00 p. 0 
3:00 p 


network 


Iti 


Have You Heard? 
N Bt 
. S.J 


C. 8. 7 


Tuesdays Blue net 
3:45 p. m 
2:45 p. m 
1:45 p. m. (M.S. 7 
12:45 p. m. (P. 8. 7 


Answer Me This 
Thursdays—NBC (Red netwo 


4:45 p.1 
3:45 p 


Pp 


2:45 p. ™m 


1:45 p. 


The World Is Yours 
The Smithsonian Program 
NBC (Red 
m. (E. 8S. 7 
m. (C. 8S. T 
M.S. T 
r,s. T 


Sundays network 
11:30 a. 
10:30 a. 
9:30 a 
8:30 a 


m 


m 
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Things From 


Scratch 








Background of preparation. 


LD TIN CANS, newspapers, dis 
carded inner tubes, bits of ging- 
ham, and things otherwise des- 
tined for the scrap heap, become useful 


objects as a part of the art programin Den- 


by High School, Detroit Miss Beatrice 
Harrison, art director, emphasizes that ex- 
pens materials are not necessary to a 
success! handicraft program. She ex- 
pla that a poster hung somewhere in 


the room reading, ‘WHAT CAN YOl 


with a list of desired materials 


lraws enough supplies to last a yeal 

Hea cardboard boxes from the 
gTocel tore, decorated by these experi- 
ment irt class students, make good files 
for the aterial thus brought, which is 
carel ndexed so that one may find 
what he ints when he wants it 





Fach student Keeps a large notebook | 
which are entered chronological data 
bibliographies, and other information 


pertaining to the particular project he 
has chosen. The class as a whole main 
tains a file of clippings, notes, and other 
information on all projects carried on by 
the unit In this way one student seeing 
something pertaining to another student's 
project gives it to him and he in turn does 
likewise, thereby building up a relation 
ship that cooperation with all is an 
essential part of the plan 

Before actual work is started in the 
classroom, however, the teacher has her 
students spend 2 weeks in the high-school 
library learning its uses, particularly that 
of the card catalog. This saves much 
time and effort on the part of the librarian 
later on in the year when the children 
actually begin work on their projects. 

Because of the absence of cost of these 
raw materials, avenues of adventure are 
open to all. From old newspapers these 
students make papier-maché bowls, trays, 
dishes, toys, and puppet and marionette 
heads; from a salvaged brass kettle, 
aluminum, and worn-out tinware—card 
and ash trays, flower holders, fruit bowls, 
and table decorations; out of old sheets 
and pilloweases—a decorative wall-hang- 
ing, picture map, foundations for bodies 
of dolls and marionettes, and rags for 
hooked rugs. Intriguing animals, lights 
for the play theater, brilliant ornaments 
for the Christmas tree have been made 


Gumdrops and tin cans help make brilliant Christmas trees. 
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from empty -ti cans combined with 
cellophane, wood strips, gumdrops, ete 

rhe art director in this school em- 
phasizes, as most important factors in a 
functional handicraft program: (1) a vast 
amount of opportunity for self-expression; 
2) a place to express it; (3) materials and 
tools with which to do it; (4) clear de- 
scriptive charts hung about the classroom 
telling the students how to do what they 
want to do; and (5) a leader who does not 
trv to teach too much; rather one who 
lets the children teach her 





* First National Conference 


THE First National Conference on Edu- 
cational Broadcasting will be held in 
Washington, D. C., at the Mayflower 
Hotel on December 10, 11, and 12, 1936. 
Kighteen organizations interested in every 
important phase of American education 
are sponsoring the conference, in coopera- 
tion with the United States Office of 
Education and the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. 

The purpose of the meeting is to enable 
persons interested in educational broad- 
casting to discuss means by which radio 
may become a more effective instrument 
for education, both formal and informal; 
to serve as a clearing house for informa- 
tion on the latest technical and profes- 
sional developments in educational broad- 
casting; and to enable persons represent- 
ing all phases of the subject to become 
acquainted and to exchange ideas and 
experiences 

Sponsoring organizations are: 

American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion; American Council on Education; 
American Farm Bureau’ Federation; 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs; 
Institute for Education by Radio; Insti- 
tute of Radio Engineers; International 
Council of Religious Education; Jewish 
Welfare Board; National Advisory Coun- 
cil on Radio in Education; National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters; 
National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion; National Committee on Education 
by Radio; National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers; National Education Asso- 
ciation; National Grange; Progressive 
Education Association; Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee; and Workers 
Education Bureau of America. 
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Educational Census 





CHICAGO'S 


EDUCATIONAL 


STATUS 


























ABU LATED acecordi i ff 
cial release, the educat i 
of ( hicago cit ens of 1S uT 
tal | 
age and over appea in opposit ide of school completed duals, age 
18 or over ‘ 
Two questior educat ere Pr Women 
asked on the 1930 census of ila 
“Did vou atte school or ¢ ve i! 11,071 t , 1.8 
‘ | 161, 232 6.5 6.4 
time last year? 1 Are ible te 8 1, 161, 772 49 19. 4 418.8 
. 284, 698 2.0 12.8 
read and write ut we «at rie ! W $20,817 17.8 f iv 
the educational sta of the Nat | re , PUD, 185 ~ ‘ 
k 19, 703 s f 
many adults ha tended college 
. 4] 2 364. 478 99 ( 100. 0 
have graduated vn ive attended , 00 184. 485 
high school or tl rades ! y ma 
have had no formal school Nor is 
any estimate been available for any large 
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